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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE tension of the Morocco controversy has unhappily 
not yet been relieved, though smooth things are freely 
prophesied in Germany. Yet it is by Germany that the tension 
could be ended in a moment if she chose to do so. The recent 
efforts of France have been directed solely to bringing the 
negotiations with Germany toa head. This attempt is from 
every point of view wise, for by far the greatest danger of the 
situation is the risk of drifting into an tmpasse from which 
honourable retreat will be impossible. War would then in- 
evitably follow, although it may be perfectly true that Germany 
has been, and still is, innocent of all intention of making war. 
The only facts which we have to record are that the 
French offer of compensation to Germany for a free hand in 
Morocco has been laid before the German Government, and 
that it is being considered. 























From the language used by the German Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on Thursday, however, we gather that Germany will 
not accept the French proposal exactly as it stands. Reason- 
able discussion would, of course, not be resented by France, 
who has by no means presented an ultimatum, but we do say 
that wilful prolongation of the suspense will be a very grave 
menace to peace. We do not know how much territory 
France is prepared to sacrifice, but we are convinced 
that she would think it worth while to give up a con- 
siderable amount in order to be secured from inter- 
ruption in her political and military work in Morocco. 
From her point of view the essential thing is to be assured 
that the bargain with Germany shall really hold good in the 
most formal and explicit manner. It will be useless to make 
sacrifices—which, let us remember, are really regarded as 
sacrifices by the French people, who are proud of their 
colonial work in Africa—if Germany remains free to make 
new demands in Morocco. In February 1909 Germany 
recognized the special rights of France in Morocco, and 
declared that she asked for nothing more than equal com- 

. mercial opportunities with other Powers. France really 
demands little more now than that that understanding should 
be adhered to. It was believed that it would be adhered to 
and that the Morocco question was settled; but the sending 
of the German ships to Agadir entirely disappointed the 


hope. 


















The new agreement ought to be sanctioned by other Powers 
in order to avoid all possibility of misunderstanding, and we 
believe that France makes this suggestion. We must not 
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forget that Spain is very sensitive as to her position in ° 


Morocco, and that Italy may also have something to say. 
The chief hindrance toa speedy settlement by Germany is 
probably the fact that grandiose hopes have been stirred in 
the German Colonial party by the sending of ships to 
Agadir, and that it is already difficult for the Chancellor and 
the Foreign Minister to ask for their release from the exacting 
court of popular opinion. France for her part feels that the 
worst she can bring about by firmness of language and action 
in treating with Germany could not be worse than the 
anxieties and humiliations of the past few years. She has, 
in fact, no adequate motive for submitting with patience to 
another long extension of futile negotiations. A country that 
feels she has nothing to lose, come what may, is a country in 
a calm temper, and that is exactly the temper of France now. 
We earnestly hope that Germany will recognize the dangers 
of delay and consider favourably the French proposals, which 
we know to be honestly and generously meant. 





On Monday M. Fallitres reviewed the French Navy at 
Toulon amid unusual enthusiasm, and the occasion marked 
what might be called the revival of French naval power. 
After many years of divided counsels and only partially suc- 
cessful administration, M. Delcassé¢, the present Minister of 
Marine, appears to have produced a new spirit in the Navy, 
and to have turned out a fleet which earns the confidence of 
the people. M. Delcassé made a point of allowing no ship to 
take her place in the line unless she had her full complement 
of men, stores, and ammunition. Ninety ships were reviewed, 
representing, according to the Times, a displacement of nearly 
420,000 tons, and carrying 27,000 men and 1,347 guns. 

On Tuesday the German Emperor reviewed the German 
High Sea Fleet at Kiel. The Times correspondent says that 
the fleet consisted of 26 battleships, 4 large and 8 small 
cruisers, about 75 torpedo boats with two divisions of “ mine- 
searchers,” and 8 submarines. The new Dreadnoughts, the 
‘Thiringen,’ ‘Ostfriesland,’ and ‘Helgoland,’ were not 
present. The German Navy League has issued a manifesto 
declaring that it intends to abandon the reserve it has prac- 
tised during the Morocco crisis and to demand the filling-up 
of “the serious gaps in German naval armaments.” The 
League, whose policy requires the building of several more 
large cruisers, proposes to make plain to the German people 
the impossible position of the country “in view of the 
grouping of the Powers to-day.” 








On Tuesday the troops of the Persian Government, con- 
sisting of about 550 men under Yeprem Khan, decisively 
defeated one of the columns of the ex-Shah which are march- 
ing on Teheran. The rebel column was under Arshad-ed- 
Dowleh, ahd though in occupation of a strong position near 
Imam Jadejaffur it was taken by surprise and lost two 
hundred and fifty men and its guns and baggage. Arshad- 
ed-Dowleh was among the prisoners. The Times corre- 
spondent says that the subsequent interview between Yeprem 
Khan and Arshad-ed-Dowleh was ccnducted with much 
courtesy, and resolved itself into a debate on the merits of 
absolutism and constitutional government. On Wednesday 
morning Arshad-ed-Dowleh was shot, and met his death with 
calm fortitude. The first volley scarcely injured him, and he 
called out, “Long live Mohammed Ali Shab!” before the 
second volley killed him. 

The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society h: ~ 
received letters from its Organizing Secretary, the Rev. J. I 
Harris, who is travelling in the Belgian Congo. He says See 
after crossing the country and making extensive inquiries, 
chiefly among the natives themselves, as to the progress of 
reform Le is able to report that there-is “ very considerable 
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evidence of good intentions on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment and many of the local officials.” In the Aruwimi-Welle 
district he found rejoicing everywhere among the natives at 
the recent announcement that the rubber tax was abolished. 
It appears, however, that a money tax of twelve francs for 
men and two francs for women has been decreed as an alterna- 
tive to the rubber tax, and as francs are practically non- 
existent the rubber tax apparently holds good. We ought to 
add that Reuter’s Agency, publishes a statement, on the 
authority of the Belgian Government, that the twelve francs tax 
isa maximum tax, that the two francs tax is imposed only on 
certain women in order to discourage polygamy, and that both 
taxes in money and kind will eventually be abolished. 


The Australian Commonwealth Parliament began its new 
session on Tuesday. Lord Denman, the Governor-General, 
said that preparations were being made for establishing the 
Federal capital. Measures would be proposed for founding a 
Commonwealth bank, amending the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act, and constructing a trans-continental railway. 
Compulsory arbitration, of course, deprives both capital and 
labour of their freedom, and the only justification of it would 
be its success in preventing strikes. We fear that even in 
Australia, where the conditions are infinitely simpler than 
here, it cannot be called a success. The recent strikes in the 
Queensland sugar industry and elsewhere are evidence to the 
contrary. We are very glad to learn that the trans-continental 
railway is likely to be built soon. At present Western 
Australia is divided from her nearest neighbour, South 
Australia, by a considerable sea journey. The linking-up of 
the South Australian and Western Australian lines is urgently 
required for the proper working of federation. 


Lord Gladstone, who is visiting Rhodesia, was entertained 
at a public luncheon at Salisbury last Saturday. Addressing 
himself to the “Black Peril,” he regretted the difference of 
opinion that had arisen between himself and the people of 
Southern Rhodesia, but it was a difference over the merits of 
a particular case rather than a difference of principle. There 
could be only one principle—‘ the inviolable sanctity of our 
women, accompanied by strict justice and fair play for the 
subject races.” The jury system was clearly not all that could 
be desired for the trial of criminal cases in which black and 
white were involved, but it was for their legislature and their 
statesmen to consider whether the machinery needed overhaul- 
ing according to the precedent of Natal, where Parliament re- 
lieved juries in certain cases, and with good results. As for 
the incorporation of Rhodesia with the Union any premature 
step was to be deprecated; the Rhodesian Administration 
and people must be consulted first by whatever Administra- 
tion held office at home. Lord Gladstone, whose frankness 
and readiness to face criticism have favourably impressed the 
Rhodesian Press and the public, reverted to the subject at 
Bulawayo on Monday, and, while urging the people to take 
an active interest in the consideration of Rbodesia’s problems, 
observed that incorporation was not a question of immediate 
rractical interest. 


The annual mecting of the Trade Unions Congress opened 
at Neweastle-on-Tyne on Monday. Mr. Mullin, the President, 
cordially approved of the National Insurance Bill, which was 
founded on the sound principle of direct contribution, and 
anticipated great and salutary changes in industrial conditions 
from its passage. Turning to the Osborne decision, Mr. Mullin 
bitterly attacked the non-unionists. The conscience of the 
minority was dinned into their ears as a pious duty laid on the 
Government. “I think,” he went on, “you will agree with me 
if I substitute for the word ‘conscience’ the phrase ‘ selfish 
spirit of the minority.” It is a minority that shirks its 
duty, but greedily takes every advantage that the self- 
denial of the majority secures.” Mr. Mullin criticised 
the attitude of the railway directors in no measured 
terms. In refusing recognition they bad been guilty of 
supreme folly and arrogance. He condemned the Govern- 
ment for “sending troops without application from the civil 
authorities all over the country instead of sharply laying down 
the law to these commercial magnates.” The suffering 
inflicted on the public generally by the high-handed action of 
this “ancient autocracy” would not easily be forgotten. 





a 
The bitter tone of the President’s address was reflected in 


the subsequent proceedings of the Congress. On Tuesday th 
action of the Parliamentary Committee in inviting the British 
Government to send representatives to the Congress was made 
the subject of a hostile resolution. In particular the degeyj 
tion of these representatives as “ fraternal delegates ” cued 
the wrath of the malcontents. The chairman undertook that 
the phrase should be corrected, but Mr. Bromley, the mover of 
the resolution, insisted on a show of hands, with the result 
that the Parliamentary Committee was supported by 262 votes 
to 70, the cotton and coal delegates voting against the railway. 
men and dockers. Later on a resolution condemning the 
action of Mr. Churchill in using the military was put to the 
meeting, and 197 out of 523 delegates voted for it. The state. 
ment made in some papers that it was “ unanimously carried” 
is misleading. No vote was asked or recorded against the 
resolution, and a large number of delegates left the hall with. 
out voting as a protest against the shirking of discussion. 


On Wednesday Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., brought forward 
his proposal for the establishment of a citizen army, officered 
entirely by men elected from the rank and file and free from 
military law in times of peace. Though the scheme js 
grotesquely impracticable, and the mover indulged in some 
abominable abuse of our officers, Mr. Thorne deserves credit 
for his persistence against immense odds on behalf of a great 
principle. The resolution was defeated by 1,500,000 to 
93,000 on the membership vote. We deal elsewhere with the 
temper manifested by the Congress, the exorbitant claims 
made for unions, and the uncompromising hostility shown to 
free ’abour. On Wednesday the administration of the Labour 
Exchanges was assailed, but Mr. Clynes, M.P., complained 
that these attacks had never been supported by facts or 
figures, and the resolution was lost. We may note here that 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M-P., who was interviewed by the Daily 
Graphic on Wednesday, admitted that the picketing clause of 
the Trade Disputes Act will have to come before Parliament 
shortly. He also declared that, so far as his personal ex- 
perience and knowledge were concerned, he had never known 
a single case of intimidation on the part of employers. 


The significance of the looting of shops at Tredegar and 
elsewhere in Wales has been discussed by correspondents in 


the 7%mes. Mr. Jacobs acquitted the rioters of anti-Semitism 
and assigned the attacks to mere hooliganism, the Jews being 
chosen, not because they were Jews, but because they were 
supposed to be richer than their neighbours. Mr. Greenberg, 
on the other hand, found traces of racial animosity differing 
only in degree from that manifested in Russia. Since these 
letters appeared sentences varying from twenty-eight days’ to 
three months’ imprisonment. were passed at Tredegar on 
Tuesday upon persons who had taken part in the recent riots 
and looting of Jewish shops. The prosecuting solicitor 
supported both views. There was, he said, certainly no religion 
in the outbreak. “If there had been a little more Christianity 
these awful scenes would not have been enacted.. He 
emphasized the fact that the outbreak had nothing to do with 
the railwaymen’s strike. It was an attack on the Jews simply 
as an excuse for those who wanted to loot. Complaints were 
made against the Jews as landlords, but he did not think that 
that complaint was peculiar to the Jews. The people charged 
were not hooligans. They were people who were generally 
considered respectable, the majority being colliers in regular 
employment and the wives of colliers.” 


The Railway Commission has been occupied during the 
week with hearing evidence on behalf of the men. The wit- 
nesses—mostly drivers, firemen, and signalmen—were practi- 
cally unanimous in condemning the 1907 conciliation scheme, 
on the ground that they were worse off under it than before, 
and most of them favoured the establishment of special boards 
for each railway, witha National Board as a Court of Appeal, 
Any amendment of the Trade Disputes Act was strongly 
deprecated. Several of the witnesses brought specific charges 
of intimidation against the companies, or charged them with 
manipulating the awards. Mr. Brassington, Organizing 
Secretary of the General Railway Workers’ Union, said that he 
had never advocated strikes, but that he was Machiavellian 
enough when he entered upon one to be totally unscrupulous. 
He also defended the practice in industrial war of giving no 
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ice. On Thursday Mr. Hudson, Labour M.P. for Newcastle 
and Men's Secretary for the North Eastern Conciliation Con- 
ference, described that system as the best he knew of on 
the railways. The North Eastern men had been called out 
by the four national committees, whose action he con- 
sidered s great mistake. The N.E. scheme expired in 
November with three months’ notice to terminate it, but that 
notice had not been given or suggested by any of the grades. 
He agreed that once a good scheme of conciliation was drawn 
up and accepted by both sides there ought to be three months’ 


notice before a lock-out or strike. 


The new scheme for reorganizing the Naval Medical Service 
was published in last Saturday's papers. The rate of re- 
muneration will remain substantially the same, but with this 
important difference, that there will be more frequent incre- 
ments of pay in each successive step of rank. The new 
regulations also provide for the establishment of a new Naval 
Medical school of instruction and research at Greenwich, 
close to the ‘ Dreadnought’ Seamen’s Hospital and the London 
School of Tropical Medicine. The new regulations are to be 
cordially welcomed as an indication of a genuine desire to 
promote the efficiency of the Naval Medical Service and at 
the same time to attract and retain young men of ability. 
In this context we may note the interesting papers read 
before the British Association by Mr. Leonard Hill on the 
physiology of submarine work and the ventilation of battle- 
ships. Existing conditions, he declared, tended to spread 
tubercular disease, and men with that tendency should at once 
be weeded out of the Service. 


The pressure on our space obliges us to deal very perfunc- 
torily with the proceedings of the British Association. Thus 
we can only briefly mention Bishop Welldon’s long paper on 
the present state of education in Great Britain, in which he 
attacked the scholarship system, condemned the inatitu- 
tion of special colleges set apart for the poor, or for 
Churchmen, or for Nonconformists, and upheld the State 
teaching of religion as the most potent support of morality, 
while maintaining that it was not to the interest of 
the State that the different Churches should educate their 
children in watertight compartments. An interesting im- 
promptu discussion on the methods of settling industrial dis- 
putes took place in the Economics Section on Tuesday after 
Mr. Mallet’s paper on Reciprocity between Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Pember Reeves recommended, as the best 
alternative to existing methods, the adoption of the judicial 
and compulsory settlement by State tribunals on Australian 
and New Zealand lines, which he declared worked well in 
New Zealand, while Mr. Mauger, of Australia, described the 
working of the Wages Boards in Victoria. Professor 
Chapman, on the other hand, wished to see the powers of the 
Board of Trade as an instrument of conciliation strengthened. 
If Mr. G. R. Askwith could devote the whole of his time tothe 
Conciliation Board he thought the amount of disputes would 
be reduced by 70 or 80 per cent. 


An interesting discussion on the future of the flying 
machine was opened by Mr. Berriman on Monday. Dr. 
Shaw, who spoke from the meteorological point of view, 
dwelt on the difficulties caused by the fact that the wind did 
not blow uniformly. Another difficulty was what was known as 
a “hole in the air,” which caused the airman to descend without 
his consent, and meteorologists were endeavouring to discover 
whether this depended on some phenomenon which was 
entirely new, or whose effect had never been considered 
before. Sir William White in an interesting speech 
insisted that the problems of aviation would have to 
be approached experimentally, while admitting the great 
advantage to a pilot of being also a skilled engineer. 
Model experiments were of value, but the human element was 
very important, and there was notbing quite equal to human 
intelligence directed by a strong will and having the faculty 
of rapid observation for dealing with the unforeseen. 





The financial relations of Great Britain and Ireland were 
dealt with on Monday by Professor Oldham, of University 
College, Dublin, who maintained that Ireland was paying into 
the common purse beyond her fair proportion measured by 
‘taxable capacity ” an excess payment of above three millions 











ayear. These evils were being endured by both countries in 
order te maintain Government expenditure in Irelandat a figure 
(£11,344,500) which was quite double what it ought to be. 
The one sure remedy, in the words of Lord Farrer, Lord 
Welby, and Mr. Bertram Currie in 1896, was “to put upon the 
Irish people the duty of levying their own taxes and of pro- 
viding for their own expenditure.” Mr. A. L. Horner, K.C., 
M.P., who traversed Professor Oldham's calculations, con- 
tended that no financial argument in favour of Home Rule could 
be founded now on any of the reports of the Financial Rela- 
tions Commission of 1896. Any readjustment contemplated in 
forthcoming legislation must proceed on one of three lines : 
(1) Heavier taxation for Ireland, which was impracticable ; 
(2) a great reduction in Irish expenditure, which was impossible 
in view of such commitments as Old-age Pensions, Irish 
Development Grant, Post Office, Revenue Collection, Local 
Government, Land Commission, and the Department of Agri 
culture and Education; (3) a continuance of financial help 
from the British taxpayer in circumstances which involved a 
steadily increasing deficit over which Great Britain would 
have no control. 


Professor A. V. Dicey contributes to the Times of last 
Saturday another letter on the probable effects of the Parlia- 
ment Act. He prophesies that under the new conditions 
the life of a Parliament being practically only four years, 
dissolution will become very unpopular on both sides. Candi- 
dates will shrink from making elections more frequent still, 
and will be influenced by their members’ incomes of £400 a 
year. His conclusion is that the practice of dissolution will 
be suspended, though not, of course, technically abolished. 


We note with satisfaction Mr. Richardson Evans's letter 
to the Times of Monday on “Advertising Scenery.” A 
marked step in the direction of controlling disfiguring 
advertisements has been taken by the Hants County Council. 
Up till now the powers conferred on local authorities by the 
Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907 have been seriously re- 
stricted by the necessity—insisted on by the Home Office—of 
precisely specifying the places of exceptional picturesqueness 
to which their by-laws should apply. But now the Home 
Secretary has sanctioned a by-law prescribing that “no 
advertisement shall be exhibited on any hoarding, stand, or 
other erection visible from any public highway (whether 
carriage-way, bridle-way, or footway), and so placed as_ tc 
disfigure the natural beauty of the landscape.” This decision, 
which renders it unnecessary to make a list of beautiful places, 
renders the Act applicable to all public ways when disfigure- 
ment is possible. The Home Office sanction, it is true, is 
subject to the hearing of any objections that may be lodged, 
but the Hants County Council have undertaken to defend 
their by-law to the utmost of their power. 


Dr. Russell Wakefield, who has been Dean of Norwich since 
1909, has been appointed Bishop of Birmingham. The new 
Bishop, who is 56 years of age, isa moderate High Church- 
man, and has always taken a keen and active interest in social 
reform and municipal work. He was twice Mayor of Mary- 
lebone, served on the old School Board, was a member of 
the Poor Law Commission, and has been an indefatigable pro- 
pagandist on behalf of the Minority Report, which hesigned with 
Mr. Lansbury and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. The Bishopric 
of Salisbury has been conferred on Dr. Ridgeway, the first 
Bishop Suffragan of Kensington. Dr. Ridgeway has been a 
most energetic and successful parish priest in the provinces, 
in Glasgow, and for the last twenty years in London, where he 
is equally at home in the East and the West. 


Mr. T. W. Burgess, a Yorkshireman, who lives in Paris, 
succeeded on Wednesday in swimming across the English 
Channel. This feat has not been performed since Captain 
Webb accomplished it in 1875. Mr. Burgess’s time was 
twenty-two hours and thirty-five minutes—fifty minutes 
longer than Captain Webb’s time. The accounts of the 
swim make an extraordinary narrative of courage, resolu- 
tion, and physical strength. The King telegraphed his 
congratulations to Mr. Burgess. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 773—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 


seers proceedings at this year’s Trade Union Congress 
are particularly interesting as affording a reflection 
of the recent labour disputes. Obviously the delegates 
were all very much excited by the recollection of what the 
country passed through a few weeks ago, and this may be 
regarded as some excuse for the complete disregard of the 
ordinary principles of law and justice which the Congress 
displayed. The Standing Orders Committee itself put 
forward a resolution which alone is a condemnation of the 
ceneral attitude of the Congress. In this resolution the 
Congress was invited to protest against the action of the 
Home Secretary in using the military in the recent trade dis- 
putes,on the ground that this action was “ designed to hinder 
the legitimate endeavours of groups of workers to secure 
improved conditions, and to be a grave menace to trade 
unionism as well as a departure of such a serious character 
as to constitute a grave danger to civil liberty.” The 
resolution goes on to demand “a full mauiry into the 
excesses committed by the police and military, notably at 
Liverpool and Llanelly, and that trade unionists shall have 
secured to them the right of peaceful picketing without the 
danger of loss of liberty and life.” Here we have stated in 
the frankest possible language a demand that trade 
unionists should be placed outside the law. The authors 
of this resolution knew perfectly well that the police and 
military would not have interfered unless the strikers and 
their hooligan allies had been engaged in violent outrages 
«irected against person and property. Not a word is said 
in condemnation of these outrages. They apparently 
are tie methods which the Trade Union Con- 
eress defines as “legitimate endeavours to secure 
improved conditions.” In the view of what 
is somewhat rhetorically called “The Parliament of 
Labour” it is legitimate to throw stones and mud at 
engine-drivers, to pull them off their engines, to interrupt 
sicnals, to dislodge rails, and to place obstructions upon the 
line. If the police or soldiers venture to come upon the 
scene, in order to prevent these outrages, it is also legiti- 
mate to stone them with any missile that comes to hand, 
until finally they are forced to use their batons or their 
rifies. Further, it is,in the eyes of these modern trade 
unionists, legitimate to wreck the house of any magistrate 
who has dared to read the Riot Act. All these things were 
done in connexion with the railway strike, and not a word 
of condemnation was uttered by a single speaker at the 
Trade Union Congress. 

Frankly, this amounts to a declaration of war upon 
the community as a whole. The matter is made 
even more serious by the fact that this extraordinary 
resolution, which we have quoted almost verbatim, 
was not strong enough for a considerable section of 
the Congress. Mr. O’Grady, M.P., tried to move an 
amendment to make it stronger, but was refused a hearing, 
although he obviously had considerable support. This, 
incidentally, is an example of the disregard for the 
ordinary principles of liberty which trade unionists show 
even when dealing with one another. The feeling of the 
Congress was further shown by the attack made upon the 
Parliamentary Committee for inviting the Government to 
send delegates to watch the proceedings of the Congress. 
The delegates selected by the Government were ex-trade 
unionists now in possession of Government berths, but 
their long record of service to the trade-union movement 
did not exempt them from the animosity of the advanced 
Sccialists, who denounced them as the representatives 
of a Government which had been shooting down working 
men. 

Apart from these incidents, which arose directly out of 
the recent strikes, the most interesting feature of the Con- 
gress is to be found in the references made by Mr. Mullin 
in his opening address to the Government Insurance Bill. 
On one point we are glad to find ourselves in full agree- 
ment with Mr. Mullin’s view. He defended the principle 
of the Insurance Bill on the specific ground that it esta- 
blished direct taxation. “It was an old axiom,” he said, 
“ of the trade-union world that direct taxation was infinitely 
preferable to indirect taxation. In the Insurance Bill they 
made their contributions direct, and it would be a serious 
mistake to allow even the lowest wage earners in the 





tT, 
country to do otherwise. All understood that any In. 
surance Bill that allowed the benefits to be paid to 
working men whose share of the contributions was paid 
indirectly through the taxes of the country would 
be a big bar to any effort to improve the week] 
wage.” With this proposition we entirely y 
The Spectator has consistently urged that the main hope for 
the working classes lies in improving their wages 
making them responsible for their own expenditure, or ex. 
penditure incurred on their behalf. This is the direct 
opposite of the Fabian policy, which aims at maki 
community as a whole responsible for the well-being of the 
individual. So far, therefore, we can go with Mr. Mullj 
and if Mr. Lloyd George had taken the trouble to think 
out carefully the detailed application of the sound principle 
which he has adopted we should be among the heartiest 
supporters of his Insurance Bill. At the moment, how. 
ever, the point to which we wish to direct attention is the 
extraordinary claim put forward by Mr. Mullin on behalf 
of the trade unionists in connexion with this Bill. The 
President of the Trade Union Congress coolly pro. 
poses that the In.arance Bill should be utilized 
asa means of consolidating the trade-union movement, 
His suggestion is that trade unions should be formed into 
groups, and that each group should be made the sole 
channel for receiving and paying the money from the 
Treasury for the purposes of sick insurance. In other 
words, trade unions are to be put by the action of the 
State into a position where they would absolutely control 
the sickness benefit payable to men who had been com. 
pelled by Act of Parliament to subscribe to the national 
fund. It is needless to point out the oppertunities for 
tyranny which would result if the Government assented to 
any such proposition. Trade-union leaders have made it 
absolutely clear that they have not the slightest regard fer 
the liberty of persons who happen to disagree with 
them, and men who will break the heads of those whom 
they call “ blacklegs” would certainly be also willing to 
dock their sickness benefit. The present Government will 
certainly do much to secure the political influence which 
trade unionists command, but happily there is little danger 
of even Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill being 
willing to go to this length. 

Altogether the picture revealed by these proceedings at 
Newcastle is extremely disheartening. A dozen or twenty 
years ago there was a general belief that the working 
classes, through persistent trade-union effort on the old 
lines, were gradually improving their position and learning 
how to command the respect and sympathy even of those 
who were economically opposed to them. That condition 
of things is over, at any rate for the present. The old 
spirit of trade unionism has vanished. Mr. Maullia, 
in his presidential address, alluded to the conflict which 
in 1891 existed between the old and the new trade 
unionism, adding the unconsciously humorous comment 
that “for some time there had been abundant evidence 
of a better understanding between the two sections.” 
This is true in the sense in which there is a better under- 
standing between the lion and the lamb when the lamb 
is being comfortably digested within the lion’s stomach. 
The older trade unionism has been swallowed up by the 
new, and though the latter is certainly able to make @ 
greater stir in the world, to command more newspaper 
attention and more subservience from timid Ministers, 
it certainly has not succeeded in securing that improve- 
ment in the condition of the working classes which the 
older trade unionism had achieved. If any proof of 
this statement is needed it can be found in the declara- 
tions of the newer trade unionists themselves. One of their 
most frequent assertions is that during the last ten or 
fifteen years wages have not been rising, but that the cost of 
living has greatly risen, with the result that the position of 
the working classes has been receding. Doubtless there are 
many causes to account for these phenomena, but for the 
purposes of the present argument it is sufficient to point out 
that, whatever else the newer trade unionism has done, it 
has, according to its own confession, not attained the 
object for which it was called into being. 





THE FOOD RIOTS IN FRANCE. 


[gape movements are like water which, unless it 
is prevented, will find its own level. Among all 


civilized countries which have close commercial relations 
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there is a strong tendency to find a level in the standard of 


comfort. Ofcourse there are innumerable hindrances, and 
the process is necessarily slow and in any exact sense im- 

ssible. Seme countries are always behind others, 
although they are consciously trying to overtake them, and 
a dead level throughout Europe will never be reached. 
But the strength and reality of the tendency are shown 
by the fact that a boycott or strike of a particular 
kind in one country is generally imitated pretty 
soon in another country, if not in several countries. 
The food riots in France are a case in_ point. 
The United States and Germany have already had 
similar demonstrations. It will be remembered that not 
jong before the last elections in the United States there 
was a boycott of butchers in many Northern towns. 
Householders banded themselves together to refrain from 
butcher’s meat till the prices came down. They told one 
another that for a month at least it would be no hardship 
to live on “canned” goods, which is perhaps more true 
in the United States than anywhere else. The butchers 
lowered their prices enough to appease anger, and the 
world was left with two reflections: first, that the boycott 
is a very powerful weapon of which the uses have 

rhaps yet to be discovered by the middle classes 
(who are accustomed to be attacked rather than to 
retaliate); and secondly, that the cost of living was 
at last bringing about a very decided movement towards 
Free Trade in America. The sequel is well kuown. 
The Democrats won the elections, and the proposed Reci- 
procity Treaty with Canada is only an extension of the 
wholesome mevement towards Continental Free Trade. 
Then came the turn of Germany. The outcry against the 
cost of living was so persistent and ominous in Alsace- 
Lorraine that the Gevernment was compelled to remove 
the tariff on imported cattle. 

The riots of the past few days in France were not 
different in erigin from the protests in the United States 
and Germany. Careful housewives of the industrial dis- 
tricts of Northern France established, apparently by 
arrangement, a simultaneous boycott of food shops, and 
particularly of butchers’ shops. The boycott had not pro- 
ceeded very far when men rioters added the argument 
of violence, and the General Confederation of 
Labour sent its agents as usual to see what 
the revolutionary labour cause could catch by fishing 
in troubled waters. The riots spread over a considerable 
part of France and into Belgium. . We are inclined to 
think, however, that the protest was a genuine women’s 
movement in conception for the reason ingeniously sug- 
gested in the Times, that men and women look at their 
household budgets from different angles—the men from 
the point of view of wages, the women, who are responsible 
for the marketing, from the point of view of prices. If 
the protest against the cost of living had been invented by 
the General Confederation of Labour it would have taken 
the form of a demand for higher wages. That is a small 
point, however. The boycott led on to looting and arson, 
and to the preaching of violence to the exhilarating strains 
of the “Internationale.” The butchers, whose shops 
were in danger, sagaciously announced that they were only 
the helpless agents of the dealers; the dealers, in their 
turn, blamed the graziers, and the graziers the breeders. It 
was all an inversion of Swift’s picture of the jealous poets : 

“ So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Hath smaller fleas that on him prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


The butchers, to prove their good faith, actually joined the 
rioters. The riots had some of the features which have 
often made the behaviour of French mobs a paradox. In 
the French Revolution property was destroyed when there 
Was no intentien to rob. Similarly now food was destroyed 
recklessly, although women were marching through the 
streets with banners inscribed: ‘Nous voulons manger.” 
Milk was thrown into the gutters; eggs and vegetables 
were crushed underfoot. 

_It would be untrue, of course, to attribute the rapid 
rise of prices in the last few months only to Protection. 
The cost of living is higher in Protectionist countries than 
elsewhere, but we must not forget the drought, which has 
made the business of the market-gardener and the dairy- 
farmer in France more difficult and ex pensive than it has 

n for many years ; nor the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
ravaged parts of the country. Protection, however, 





imposes this constant disadvantage on a country, that it 
takes out of its hands the weapons by means of which people 
who are unfettered by tariffs can recover themselves and 
quickly meet an emergency. In Great Britain when one 
source of food supply fails we can fall back on others. Incon- 
venience there may be, but we do not suffer from prolonged 
shortage or a prohibitive leap in prices. Not so in France ; 
the drought has meant real suffering, and the cry is now 
for the removal of the tariffs which prevent the people 
from drawing at a reasonable price on alternative sources 
of supply. On Thursday the Government announced that 
it had decided to introduce various reforms, but not to 
revise the Customs tariff. The reforms include facilities 
for importing colonial cattle and to a lesser extent foreign 
cattle—easier conditions of entry, that is to say, without 
reduction of tariff; rebates on cold storage charges which 
will assimilate refrigerating establishments to bonded 
warehouses ; encouragement of the quicker transport of 
agricultural produce and fish by the railways, and the 
restriction of the exportation of forage. Further, it is pro- 
posed to modify the octroi system. 

One point in the riots is of particular interest to us 
who have been solemnly anual lately that the inter- 
vention of troops is always unnecessary. Let us see how 
Socialists themselves would quell public disorder in a 
great emergency without military help. The municipality 
of St. Quentin, where the worst riots have taken place, is a 
Socialistic body presided over by a Socialist mayor. In 
the midst of pillage and confusion this body issued a 
manifesto exhorting the rioters to set an example of 
moderation to the troops. The manifesto then explained 
that violence was useless because (we quote from the 
Times) “supply will always continue to be governed by 
demand ”—very true, but rather late for Socialists to 
discover this great economical fact. The Council of St. 
Quentin has already promised to indemnify the shop- 
keepers who have suffered. The situation is really = 
lime in its injustice and effrontery. Nothing serious is 
done to stop the riots ; the small man of business who loses 
most is compensated by money which comes out of his 
own pocket in the shape of taxes, and the rioter goes free. 
In some French towns the municipalities have set up as 
butchers for the time being, and have taken to selling meat 
at a “standard price” ; in other words, at a loss. This is 
getting on towards the curious ideal which has been 
formulated during the riots of a minimum price for food, 
One would like to see the masterly knowledge of economics 
lately acquired by the Council of St. Quentin turned upon 
this daring project. 





THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS. 

) or result of the approaching General Election ia 

Canada will probably determine the course of 
Canadian politics for many years to come. Never has 
there been a more interesting contest. When Parliament 
was dissolved lately Sir Wilfrid Laurier announced that 
he would fight the election on the single issue of 
Reciprocity. He had been compelled to dissolve because, 
as there is no Closure in the Canadian Parliament, the 
Opposition had been able to prevent his making any pro- 
gress. But it is, as we know, one thing to commend 
a single issue to the electorate and quite another to prevent 
side issues from creeping in. It is surely a proof of the 
absorbing nature of the trade problem that no candi- 
date outside the group of Nationalists wishes to 
cast more than the shyest glances at any other subject. 
If ever there was an election fought on a single issue this 
election is, and the issue is whether Canada shall join with 
the United States in creating a great Continental system 
of Free Trade. Of that system the Reciprocity Agree- 
ment would no doubt be only the first step: The argu- 
ments before the country are very roughly as follows :— 
The Conservatives, who frankly profess themselves to be 
Protectionists, argue that the home market should not be 
thrown open to strangers but preserved for Canadians; 
that Canada has prospered greatly under her present 
system and that it is advisable to leave well alone; that 
Reciprocity would break down the barriers which have saved 
Canada from great Trusts and other undesirable American 
commercial features ; that trade would be greatly disturbed 
by diverting the main lines of commerce from East and 
West to North and South ; that Canada cannot afford to 
have her raw materials freely exported ; that Canada would 
lose her strong position in the British money market ; that 
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Imperial preference would go by the board, and that 
eventually Canada would be absorbed by the United States, 
since their economic and political interests would become 
identical. The supporters of the Government say that 
there is nothing Canadian farmers desire and require more 
ardently than access to new markets, and that Reciprocity 
by giving them the American market would greatly raise 
the prices of farm products; they laugh at the notion 
that Reciprocity would involve discrimination against 


Great Britain and point out that the Conservative. 


leaders of the past all worked hard to achieve Reci- 
procity with the United States, but were unable 
to do so; they assert that all attempts to 
limit the markets open to Canada by erecting or pre- 
serving artificial barriers are a great inconvenience now, and 
would eventually inflict a disastrous wrong and injury on 
the country ; as for the prophecies of alienation from Great 
Britain, they point out that affection for the Mother 
Country is a sentiment notoriously strong and practically 
universal in Canada, which would not be what it is if it 
depended on commercial arrangements—it is an absolutely 
independent thing, and the closer Canadians come in con- 
tact with Americans the more pleasure do they take as a 
matter of fact in calling themselves Canadians. 

We need hardly say that our sympathies are whole- 
heartedly with the supporters of Reciprocity. But we do 
not say this only because we think that their arguments 
are much sounder than those of the Protectionists; an 
even more important reason is that Canadians must be 
allowed to choose for themselves without an appearance of 
dictation from Great Britain. If the majority of 
Canadians hold that they would become more prosperous 
by gradually knocking away the tariff wall between them- 
selves and the Americans it would be an insensate error in 
Imperial tactics for Englishmen to presume to say that 
this ought not to be done because it would weaken the ties 
between Great Britain and Canada. To argue that you 
can attach a Dominion to the Mother Country by trying to 
prevent its inhabitants from putting more money into 
their pockets if they believe that they could do so by 
Reciprocity is surely the last word in wrong-headedness 
and futility. 


Considering that Reciprocity used to be a Conservative 
doctrine in Canada, we think it cuts across the ordinary 
dividing line of politics less than might have been sup- 


posed. No doubt some Liberal manufacturers have 
declared against Reciprocity, just as some Conservative 
farmers have declared in favour of it; but it is significant 
that more attention is being paid to the probable effect of 
the Nationalist vote than to the give and take of Liberal 
and Conservative votes. The Nationalists, led by 
Mr. Bourassa, who in many constituencies of Quebec 
Province has displaced Sir Wilfrid Laurier as political 
idol, have formed a curious alliance, unavowed perhaps but 
still effective for its purpose, with the Conservatives. The 
Nationalists, after some hesitation, have decided to oppose 
Reciprocity, but their raison d¢étre is detestation of what 
they call Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Imperialism and his rash- 
ness in mixing up Canada with the polities of the Old 
World. No words are too hard for the Prime Minister, 
who is attacked as a personality more bitterly even than 
his doctrines are denounced. It is a paradox indeed that 
the Nationalists should be practically working with the 
Conservatives, whose complaint against Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
is that he is not Imperialistic enough. Mr. Borden, the 
Opposition leader, demands that the Canadian Navy, in- 
siead of being put at the disposal of Great Britain in war 
only if Canada thinks fit, should be placed in advance 
unreservedly at the disposal of the British Admiralty. 
We have stated our reasons before now for thinking 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s reservation would mean 
very little in practice. If Great Britain were 
engaged in war Canada would be exposed to attack, 
and would find it impossible to “ contract out” of the war, 
whether she approved of it or not. In any case we hold 
that the only policy for Great Britain is to accept 
graciously the naval service of the various Dominions in 
the form in which they prefer to offer it. 

As regards the personalities of the protagonists Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier no doubt has a great advantage. He is 
a very old and very accomplished Parliamentary hand ; he 
is eloquent and knows how to appeal to his countrymen by 
sentiment as well as by argument. Mr. Borden is a 
sincere believer in his fiscal principles, and is a lucid 





a 
and businesslike speaker, but he does not touch the 
feelings of an audience as Sir Wilfrid Laurier does 
He cannot appeal to his long public career, to hairs which 
have grown white in the service of Canada, or to the 
immense national prosperity which has grown up, whether 
by accident or design, under his guidance. It may be g 
small point, yet it is one which would appeal to electors 
open to humane superstitions or sentiments that if jp 
Wilfrid Laurier were returned to power he would direct 
the destinies of Canada for a longer peried than ay 
Canadian statesman before him. Whatever the result of 
the election may be, it seems probable that another election 
lies not very far ahead. The great influx of new popula. 
tion renders the prairie provinces conspicuously under. 
represented. Redistribution is becoming a vital necessity 
and we do not hesitate to say that if the Reciprocity 
Agreement is adopted as the result of the forthcoming 
election the increased voting power of the Western farmers 
under redistribution will rapidly lead to the further ex. 
tension of the Free Trade movement. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


O educate our masters was the advice of Robert Lowe 
given just after Lord Beaconsfield’s leap in the dark 
had placed the supreme power in the hands of the hitherto 
unenfranchised classes. It was with its author something 
like a counsel of despair. He had resisted the Tory 
Reform Bill with all his strength, and when his opposition 
had proved useless he set himself to consider how the evils he 
expected to follow could best be counteracted. This was the 
source and explanation of his zeal for elementary education, 
You have taken the power, he told the House of Commons, 
out of the hands which have been accustomed to wield it, 
and entrusted it to men who have neither experience nor 
the knowledge which sometimes stands in the place of 
experience. With this last qualification you can invest 
them to some extent. If you can do nothing else you can 
at least put within their reach the literature in which it is 
stored. Thus, starting from the heights of political 
theory, he came down to the three R’s and to payment by 
results. 

It is now proposed to make education universal in India 
by the same means which have made it universal among 
ourselves. It is doubtful perhaps whether even in England 
the gigantic effort has given us all that its authors pro- 
mised. Political intelligence is not yet universal, and 
elementary schools have not in all cases been able either to 
impart it or to supply the want of it. But, at all events, 
the conditions which have been described were really 
present, and if education failed to meet them there was 
no other expedient that promised any better. We had 
exchanged one set of masters foranother, and to qualify our 
new rulers for the duties entrusted tothem was only a matter 
of common prudence. But India offers no parallel to the 
England offorty years since. The people of India are not our 
masters, and it is not at present suggested, except by Mr. 
Keir Hardy, that we should make them so. Even Mr. 
Gokhale, who is the apostle of compulsory education in 
India, does not yet propose that it shall be accompanied 
by the concession of complete self-government to the vast 
multitudes who are at present held together by British 
rule and by that alone. When he first raised the question 
in the Imperial Council at Calcutta he did, it is true, 
mention the admission of large masses of men “ to a parti- 
cipation in government” as one of the movements which 
had combined to give the education of the masses a place 
among the duties of the State, but he laid most stress upon 
the industrial movement which has brought home to 
nations the truth that the general spread of education 
“ means the increased efficiency of the worker.” And Mr. 
Chirol, from whom we take this quotation, tells us that 
this is the consideration which “ carries most weight with 
moderate men in India.” Stimulated by the general 
support which this feeling secures him among 
his Mohammedan as well as among his Hindu colleagues, 
Mr. Gokhale has converted his abstract resolution 
into a Bill, which is. just one of those measures which 
sometimes slip into a Statute Book because no one has 
thought enough about the subject to think them worth 
opposing. There is no question here of educating our 
masters. Mr. Gokhale does not propose to hand over 
India to the millions whom he desires to educate by force. 
But we do not doubt that Mr. Chirol judges the situation 
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more accurately, when he says that “in the minds of dis- 
affected politicians” the Bill is valued for quite another 
reason— the hope that the extension of primary schools 
may serve, as has that of secondary schools, to promote 
the dissemination of seditious doctrines, especially among 
the ‘depressed castes’ to which the political agitutor 
has so far but rarely secured access.” Besides 
the inflammatory action of education in certain stages of 
litical excitement, there is another consideration to be 
taken into account. Even in this country we know some- 
thing of the power that the teachers can exert both by 
organization among themselves and by the influence they 
have over the parents. There are already over 100,000 
teachers engaged in giving elementary education in India, 
and if education became compulsory it is calculated that 
this figure would be multiplied by five. As their salaries 
at present average only just over 10s. a month they would 
have every reason to be discontented with their lot, and in 
this way we should secure the presence of an army of 
agitators largely of our own raising. Added to this would 
be the new grievance of the Indian taxpayer. He now pays, 
Mr. Chirol tells us, less than £650,000 per annum towards 
elementary education. He would, if Mr. Gokhale’s pro- 
sal were carried out, pay not less than £15,000,000. 
r. Gokhale does not, indeed, propose to raise this sum 
wholly from the taxpayer. The parent would also contribute 
rt of the cost so far as his means allowed. But in view of 
the known and excessive poverty of the Indian peasant, to 
lay another burden upon him cannot be seriously proposed. 
Indeed, if such a project were carried out the volume of 
vague discontent with which we have to deal at present 
would be greatly swollen. “Tostart by making elementary 
education compulsory in the first instance and afterwards 
to think of means whereby it may gradually be made 
free is to place the cart before the horse.” 


We take this quotation from a very able pamphlet by a 
Mohammedan barrister, Mr. Mian Mahomed Shafi, published 
at Poona. Mr. Gokhale’s Bill will affect, he tells us, a 
vast population dependent for its livelihood upon the pro- 
duce of small areas of land and upon their cattle. They are 
too poor to pay labourers; the work is all done by them- 
selves and their children. But Mr. Gokhale’s Bill would 
compel them to send their children to school just when 
they have been accustomed hitherto to take them out into 
the fields. We do not say of course that this is an 
ideal state of things. It might in the abstract be 
very much better for the children to get a proper 
education, though, as matters now stand in India, 
education has — so open to perversion that we cannot 
feel much confidence even on this point. But we have to 
deal, not with an abstract India, but with an India all 
the circumstaaces of which are in the highest degree 
exceptional. If the Indian father is compelled to pay for 
his children’s schooling the taxpayer will carry the seeds 
of disaffectien wherever he goes. If the father is com- 
pelled to send his children to school, the cost of which will 
be paid for him, the lesson of disaffection will be writ 
large in every untilled acre and every neglected bullock. 
—It is true that Clause 5 of the Bill admits as a reason- 
able excuse for non-attendance “the seasonal needs of 
agriculture” and that Clause 16 enables the Local Govern- 
ment “to exempt particular classes or communities from 
the operation of the Act.” But the word “seasonal” 
indicates only a limited concession, while the exemption of 
particular classes and communities, as Mr. Mian Mahomed 
Shafi points out, if conceded to all those on whom, by 
reason of their poverty, the proposed enactment will bear 
heavily, as it ought to be, destroys the very reason for the 
passing of the contemplated law, since statistics show that 
the comparatively more affluent classes of Indians who can 
afford to send their children to school are doing so in in- 
creasing numbers. Since 1880 the number of primary 
schools and of scholars in the Punjab has just doubled.— 
We are dealing, it must be remembered, with a population 
numbered not by thousands but by millions, and to attack 
the means of living of such a population in either of these 
ways, and thus to give the political agitator the access to 
classes which have hitherto been almost beyond his reach, 
would be one of the wildest experiments ever undertaken 
by a Government. Indeed it would seem unnecessary to 
contemplate such a contingency were it not that Mr. 
Gokhale’s original resolution was withdrawn by him on 
the ground that it had received a sufficiently sym- 
Pathetic reception in the Council to make it needless 





for him to press it at that moment. We can but trust 
that no similar reception has been or will be extended to 
the Bill which has followed the resolution. 

Mr. Mian Mahomed Shafi has other objections to urge to 
Mr. Gokhule’s proposal. The application of the Act will 
rest with the municipal and district boards. That is to 
say, the initiative will rest with bodies so corrupt 
—on the admission of the Nationalist Press—that 
the men who would use this initiative wisely and fairly 
will not offer themselves as candidates at the local elections. 
No doubt there is a clause in the Bill which gives the 
local governments power to veto any resolution passed by a 
municipal or district board in favour of making education 
compulsory within the area they administer. But any such 
intervention on the part of a local government would 
greatly offend the board whose action was overruled ; and 
though the veto would really be interposed in the interest 
of the parents it would be quite easy for the agitator to 
represent it as only a fresh instance of white tyranny. It 
is another fault in the Bill that in the case of the offences 
necessarily created by it the jurisdiction of the village magis- 
trate is ousted in favour of a higher officer. We can easily 
believe that this is quite necessary to prevent injustice and 
corruption, but to cause people to stop work sometimes for 
days together in order to attend a distant court for the 
purpose of being fined is calculated to breed discontent in 
every family. “ And this discontent is what under exist- 
ing circumstances ought to be absolutely avoided.” It 
might be thought that these criticisms would be enough of 
themselves to discredit this mischievous Bill, but Mr. Mian 
Mahomed Shafi has another in his quiver. Not only is 
the Mohammedan community, ‘‘ whose social code has 
come to be regarded as part of their religious system, 
strongly opposed to the introduction of compulsion where 
the education of their females is concerned,” but this dis- 
like is equally felt by a great many Hindus. Mr. Gokhale’s 
courage 1s not daunted by any consideration so trifling as 
this. The municipal or district boards are empowered o 
extend compulsory education to girls. Mr. Mian Mahomed 
Shafi is himself a staunch supporter of female education, 
but he has no hesitation in declaring his conviction that the 
enforcement of this provision will produce serious irritation 
amongst many of his countrymen and retard the cause 
which he has at heart. 








THE LINLEYS OF BATH. 

HAT would not one give in certain moods for another 

novel by Miss Austen! Were it within the bounds 

of possibility that such a treasure could come to light would 
we exchange it against the whole of Mudie’s List? All those 
who love Miss Austen and find delight in the society of the 
children of her brain should read “The Linleys,” by 
Clementina Black (Martin Secker. 16s.). Of course the 
Linleys were real people, “the nest of nightingales” to 
whom Gainsborough has introduced us all. If they had not 
been real they could hardly recall Miss Austen’s folk. But 
they do recall them so strongly that we sometimes find our- 
selves wondering if Mrs. Norris and Mrs. Linley ever met, and 
if when Anne Elliot went to Bath she ever saw Elizabeth 
Linley or heard her sing. “ Music often draws persons to mix 
with such company as they would otherwise avoid,” said old 
Thomas Sheridan before his son made him Elizabeth's father- 
in-law; but the sentiment might have lain in the mouth of Sir 
Walter Elliot. Thomas Linley was a singing master in Bath, 
nervous, hard-working, and handsome. He married a Miss 
Johnson, a shrewd, unamiable woman, who felt nothing and 
lived to be 91. The pair were celebrated for their children, 
who were beautiful, witty, and gifted in no ordinary degree. 
“Not only did all of them—all, that is to say, who lived to 
grow up—inherit in a high degree the musical gifts of their 
father, but at least four were quite unusually hand- 
some, and at least three had some literary talent, while 
four were notably witty.” “We are all geniuses here, 
Sir,” said Master Tom Linley, describing the domestic 
circle at Bath. Perhaps the most remarkable of the Linleys’ 
talents—greater even than their gift for music—was their 
gift of pleasing and ite derivative, the gift of success. 
“ With their invariable trick of attracting the interest of in- 
teresting people the Linley family early possessed themselves 
of Gainsborough’s affections.” Seven of his portraits make 
them immortal now, and made them famous during their 
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lives. A far smaller painter, Ozias Humpbry, who at 
one time lodged with the Linleys and after whom their 
sixth son was named, describes the future Mrs. Sheridan 
at eight years old “as knowing all the songs in ‘Thomas 
and Sally,’ ‘ The Beggar's Opera,’ ‘ The Chaplet,’ and ‘ Love in 
a Village.” These, his biographer tells us, she would sing 
so sweetly that many a day at the young painter’s solicitation 
she chanted them, seated at the foot of his easel looking 
up at him, unconscious of her heavenly features, with such 
looks and features as prevailed upon the motley visitors of 
Bath when she gracefully held up her little basket with her 
father’s benefit tickets at the door of the Pump Room. But 
it was, after all, not only interesting people whom the Linleys 
attracted, it was that far more remunerative entity—the 
public at large. As children they all played and sang to the 
rapture of Bath and even of London andiences. The more 
children that were born to Thomas Linley the more he 
prospered. “Mr. Linley and his whole family down to the 
seven-year-olds” are described by Sheridan as performing 
together. 


At the time the Sheridans came to Bath, Elizabeth 
Linley was delighting the largest audiences. Here is a 
description of the coming together of the two families 
written by a contemporary: Mr. Linley “took an early 
opportunity of inviting Mr. Sheridan’s family and some of 
their friends to a small musical party at his house.” The 
acceptance was considered something of a condescension. 
The lovely Elizabeth was then “the principal singer at the 
Bath Concert, though not more than sixteen years of age. The 
young people were all much pleased with each other, but the 
elder Mr. Sheridan, who had never introduced his daughters 
before to any person in public life, desired his elder 
daughter, then about Miss Linley’s age, not to cultivate too 
great an intimacy, though he permitted the acquaintance 
to go on.” Whatever attention Miss Sheridan paid to her 
father’s advice, her brother lost little time in “ cultivating 
an intimacy.” As everyone knows, he married Elizabeth after 
a good deal of opposition from both families. During a most 
romantic courtship Elizabeth played the oppressed heroine 
very successfully. Her letters might have been written by 
Miss Lydia Languish; but, once married, she discarded all 
romance and affectation and became, as our author tells 
us, the steadying influence in Sheridan’s existence. Both 
as autocrat of a theatre and a politician he had to 
be grateful to her. She and her sister read the plays 
offered to him, kept the theatre accounts, and wrote 
out his notes and his speeches, besides helping him by their 
wit and beauty to achieve the desire of his heart—social 
success. 


But to leave Elizabeth Sheridan, and go back to Eliza- 
beth Linley. Mrs. Linley was as firmly convinced as 
ever Mrs. Bennet was that a young woman’s happiness 
depended upon her husband’s wealth. A good establish- 
ment was all she desired for her daughter. Already 
several suitors had appeared, among them one—Mr. Long 
—who is described as “elderly.” The Linleys pressed 
their daughter to accept him—and indeed, one feels that 
she might have done worse, from other points of view, 
than that of money. Trusting to his kindness rather 
than to that of her parents, Elizabeth implored him 
to retract his suit, as she “loved another.” Mr. Long imiae- 
diately did so, only to find himself challenged by her father. 
His chivalry, however, forbade him to betray the lady of 
his admiration. He accordingly pacified Mr. Linley, whom 
our author insists upon describing as “proud” because 
of his social assurance, by settling £3,000 upon Elizabeth. 
He had no doubt some pride—not three thousand pounds’ 
worth, however. Mrs. Linley had known the discomfort 
of narrow “circumstances” during the early years of her 
married life. Later on, however, when Elizabeth's voice, and 
Mary’s voice, and Tom’s violin would alone have kept the 
household, she clung to the practice of economy and always 
insisted upon having a lodger to eke out a very sufficient 
income. ‘The young people disapproved this method of 
economy, but were forced to bear it. Her peculiarities, how- 
ever, seem to have given aa much amusement as vexation to 
her sprightly daughters. Many very good-tempered little 
allusions to her meanness occur throughout the family 
letters. Here is an amusing specimen, for which we have 
to thank Jane Linley, one of the younger daughters—we 





had almost written Jane Austen:—“My mother has fixeg 
this day fortnight for her journey to Bath in a new Opposi- 
tion coach which will carry her there for fifteen shillings | 
a temptation not to be resisted.” We are sure Mrs. Norris 
would have sent “Fanny” home in “a new opposition coach” 
had she thought of it. 


Jane was the youngest of the Linleys, and apparently little 
thought of by the family of geniuses. She sang, but not 
particularly well, and judging by her portraits she had not 
anything like such good looks. She evidently developed 
rather late, and tells her husband that as a child she went 
in awe of her clever family. Her early years were passed with 
her grandmother, and returning home at thirteen years old 
she was misunderstood and regarded as stupid. Seventeen 
years later she writes thus to her husband :— 

“When I was very young, living with my elder Sisters, I 
felt so sensibly their superiority that I scarcely ever spoke. My 
silence was often noticed by them, in a way 80 discouraging 
to me, that, half offended, at the same time mortified by the 
consciousness of the dulness ‘and Insipidity of my character, at 
least in their eyes, I have grown indifferent even to the wish of 
improving.” 

These sisters, she assures us, “ were only my equals in point 
of consangmnity.” There was a rollicking element which 
showed itself now and then in the elder Linleys which 
Jane was without. In the letters of Elizabeth and Mary it 
appears very often. They use a good many words coined 
by themselves and current only in their own family, and 
when their spirits are very high they had a habit of using 
“ee” for you—a habit which no doubt began in facetious 
speech. Now and then Mrs. Sheridan uses the form in 
writing to her husband. “Thank ye for the good news of 
politics,” we read, “I hope it is all really good, but ’e are 
such a sanguine pig there’s no knowing”! The fact 


that Elizabeth was married to Sheridan kept up her wit, so to 
speak, Jane’s husband was rather a prig. The following 
extract might almost have come out of a letter from Mr, 
Collins :—* Oh, my love, when I compare the velocity of time 
when we are together with its tardiness during absence I feel 
apprehensive that our union will shorten our lives very much.’ 


Mary Linley, who married Tickell, the playwright, intro- 
duces the readers of her letters to all sorts of amusing com- 
pany, and takes them in the spirit to all sorts of firesides and 
assemblies. ‘“ Miss Boss,” who used to “self-invite” herself, 
was perhaps more amusing to read about than toknow. “We 
got through an evening of Miss Boss very well,” we read. All 
the same, Miss Black’s readers will be delighted, we 
are sure, to make her acquaintance. She wore “a rose- 
coloured tabby,” which seems to meana watered-silk dress, 
and used to turn up to dinner. On one occasion the 
Tickells took her to a ball. “Miss Boss's rose tabby struck 
upon us about four, for she dined with us with a Spanish 
hat and feathers fauz diamants—in short, everything that 
could dazzle and surprise.” 


The Linley men are on the whole less entertaining than 
the Linley women, but no one belonging to the family was 
quite dull. “Ozias,” the parson, must have been very good 
company, and he seems to have been a harmless, if utterly 
unclerical, person. He played the organ to admiration, read 
“Tom Jones” to amuse himself, and Plato, and sometimes 
the Scriptures to improve his mind. Even the last member of 
the family of whom we hear anything, Mary's little girl, 
fascinates us by the “sliding looks” which so shocked her 
good uncle while she was still at school. The only depressing 
thing about this delightful book is the fact that almost all these 
charming young people died before they were forty. The 
record of their deaths, however, does not move us deeply. 
The educated world of their day was not in a tragic mood. 
Such tragic emotion as they had they mouthed out upon the 
stage. Their private sorrows they record with singular sim- 
plicity and with a determined resignation, whose secret we 
have lost, and with which we are nowadays out of sympathy. 
After her sister’s death Mrs. Tickell feels it a duty “to mix 
in the society of my friends without wrapping them in the 
gloom of my sorrows.” She hopes that a friend who has just 
lost her husband, and to whom she is writing, has attained te 
a like “ repose from misery.” Certainly the Linleys’ sorrows 
throw no gloom over the reader, who has been brought 
by the skill of Miss Black into the atmosphere of another 
epoch, 
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“THRAVELLERS.” 


«TVARAVELLERS,” said Pat the gardener, pausing in the 

dull routine of an unnecessary struggle with the crop 
of luxuriant weeds which surrounded him, “ did I know any to 
be thravellin’ the world for their share in th’ ould days that’s 
gone by ? Begorrah! the counthry was just crawlin’ wid thim 
thravellers, stravagin’ an’ dhanderin’ here an’ there, wheriver 
the’d take the notion, an’ many an’ many o’ them I knew right 
well, an’ the’d be in an’ out of our house that constant, an’ 
stoppin’ in it often, though there was the tin of us childher in 
the place already, an’ ’twas small enough. Me mother she 
was very fond o’ the thravellers, whativer their dalin’s might 
be, an’ some o’ them ‘ud be strange enough, an’ she'd niver 
refuse the lodgin’ to wan o’ them. Moreover than that the’d 
all like well to be along wid me mother. The’d just come into 
the house, an’ wid authority too, an’ ’ud set down there, an’ 
it ’ud be very plisant to hear them, for the’ were the great old 
Shanachies, an’ ‘ud have all sort o’ Stearmogs for you. 
(What would they be? Och! the’d be blatherin’ stories like, 
that ye’d know would have no truth in them: meself I'd 
delight to bear them.) 

“Troth there does be none o’ the kind o’ th’ ould 
thravellers in the counthry these times—more’s the pity 
of it! Mostly ye’d meet them thraveilin’ wid the big bags 
slung upon their backs, for the’d carry their little bed-clothes 
along wid them, an’ all sorts o’ thrifles—the wonderfullest 
things—ye niver knew all the’d have wid them that the’d 
gather as the’d go. The’d bring the tay an’ mebbe the bread 
along, but I'd niver know any to be provided to a bed in t¥> 
house—the'd g’out an’ cut a few rishes, an’ ’ud just make up a 
kind of a bed for themselves, an’ the’d lie there to the fire very 
comfortable the night long, an’ thin away wid them in the 
mornin’,an’ back again in the evenin’ to you wid all the news 0’ 
the world. An’ some o’ them I knew to bide a month an’ more 
in the house. 

“Time was that I seen a power o’ them to be comin’ to this 
land. There was ‘ Granny, that was a small little bit of an ould, 
ould woman, och she was tarrible bint an’ ould for sartain, an’ 
she had only the broken English whin ye’d spake wid her. 
’"Twasn’t in any public way she'd thravel—och ! not at all—she 
wasn't that kind—an’ not to iv’ry house would she go—’deed 
there was very few houses in our land evenly where she'd stop. 
That an’ all iv’ry wan called her ‘Granny,’ an’ I niver heerd 
tell she had any other name. Begorrah! but it’s very happy 
an’ sprightly the most o’ them does be, an’ seldom would ye 
find wan to be crabbed like. Ef ye’d meet Tom o’ Glan (that 
was another I’d mind, an’ he was a bit simple an’ disformed) 
ye'd hear him singin’ away along the road like a thrish as he'd 
go, he’d be in such twist as niver was just wid the few pinnies 
he'd gather. 

“Kitty O'Hara was a very religious woman (an’ a wonder- 
ful shtout figure of a woman). "T'wasn’t only an odd prayer 
she'd say, but she'd be prayin’ nearly all her time whin she'd 
be wid you in the house. An’ if, just be chanst like, ye’d let 
out wan little curse, she’d lift the sbtick, an’ go for to bate 
you, an’ ye mightn’t come afore her any more afther. 

“But did ye niver hear th’ ind o’ Marg’et Heslin that was 
fond of a dhrop now an’ agen? She was afther attindin’ a 
weddin’ (thravellin’ away Ballinamore side) a while back, an’ 
the’ got her the nixt day dhrownded in an ould bog-hole, for 
"twas more’n the wan- glass she’d had—the crathure! An’ 
Michael Curly! That was the man ’ud make you die 
laughin’, an’ him in the house to you. Th’ appearance of 
him ’ud niver lave me mim’ry—'twas that uncommon ye may 
say. He'd have a kind of a white fur hat en the head, an’ he 
had a great beard on him, an’ the legs bound up like 
& horse-rider, an’ ne’er a boot, only soles on the feet, 
an’ he’d carry a big shtick in the hand, an’ the bag 
upon the back. I mind wan mornin’ in our house an’ 
me gittin’ the breakfast early so I’d go to me_ work, 
an’ Curly had his bed made up there at the lower ind o’ the 
house, an’ he riz whin he heerd me, an’ sez he, ‘Go back to 
yer bed, an’ don’t be risin’ the disturbance.’ ‘ What would the 
gossoon be at?’ sez he. Begor! he was an odjous funny man, 
bee Michael Curly, an’ ’ud smother you wid all the talk he'd 

ave. 

“Howsomediver the man that ’ud bate them all was 
Dudley Gallagher. There wasn’t wan in the counthry but 


place from Dundalk away down here. He wasa tinker be the 
thrade, an’ whin the people ‘ud see him to come along there'd 
be great rejoicement in the land. None would refuse to give 
Dudley lodgin’, for there was nothin’ in Dudley but what ye’d 
like. Moreover than that, ’twas only in the best houses he'd 
take up his station. An’ first whin he'd come this side he'd 
g’out an’ he’d thravel round till he’d have a whole field full o’ 
pots an’ saucepans gathered, an’ thin he’d set up his forge, 
an’ he'd take an’ mindall. The childher in the land ‘ud all be 
comin’ round to see Dudley work, as is the fashion wid 
childher, but he wouldn’t let wan o’ thim come nixt or near to 
discommode him—he’d up an’ hunt them. He was a thrimin- 
jous tall, thin, hardy cut of a man, an’ he'd bring wid him a 
fine donkey that carried all, an’ for a while there he had two 
wives (but the tinkers do mostly have more’n wan wife). He 
was wild—thim thradesmin do all be wild—an’ he was fond o’ 
the glass, but all liked Dudley, an’ got great delight from him, 
for he was a thrained musician an’ a taught dancer. He'd 
rise such a storm o’ music wid the pipes as niver ye heerd, an’ 
’ud be playin’ for the balls whereiver he’d go. That 
was a great way to make the money—to give a ball, 
an’ Dudley ‘ud often give a ball for a week. Many an’ 
many o’ Dudley's balls did I attind meself. He'd take 
a barn—Francie McCabe’s mebbe, just for the whole week, an’ 
*twould be in the winther time, an’ he’d have a candle, an’ he'd 
play an’ play. The people was all very innocent an’ gay thim 
times, an’ there was odjous great dancin’ in the counthry, what 
wid the dancin’ masters, an’ the taught dancers, an’ whin 
Dudley ‘ud be along to play for thim the’d niver be tired 
dancin’, but would be at it till the daylight. An’ thin the 
dancers ‘ud lift the ball-money for Dudley, an’ if the’ did well 
for him, an’ he was plazed wid what he got he'd give thim a 
night o’ the music free. But the last time iver I seen him he 
got very ould-lookin’, an’ he was playin’ for a ball, an’ the 
fingers was stiff, an’ took cramps like betimes, an’ he’d be 
to stop an’ rub them wid ile afore he'd continny. 

“ Well, he had the two wives, as I was sayin’ (that was whin 
I knew him first): Molly Weir was the wan, an’ Molly Geir 
th’ other (the two Mollies the people called them), an’ betimes 
he’d have the wan along wid him, an’ betimes th’ other—och 
no, niver the two at the wan time—not be no manes! But 
bechanst he wint off there wan day wid Molly Geir, an’ Molly 
Weir was anniyed that he’d do the like—mebbe she thought 
’twas fast an’ loose he was playin’ wid her—an’ she follied 
him out through the whole counthry, back an’ forrard, an’ 
niver quit till she got him again. An’ where in the world d'ye 
think she got him? Away up there in the County o’ Long- 
ford, an’ him in an house of an evenin’ playin’ the pipes for a 
ball. Begorrah but she was that riz whin she laid her eye on 
him she whipped the pipes from him (she had a great fine 
sperrut of her own had Molly Weir) an’ she lept on them, 
an’ broke them—just snapped them. An’ thin she let out 
a yell, an’ wint for th’ other Molly, an’ if she did the 
people that was round was angry, an’ would have checked her, 
for ’twasn’t at herself at all the’ thought she was, but, ‘let 
her be, boys,’ sez Dudley, ‘let her be.’ Betroth, he was a very 
fair man, was Dudley. I declare to goodness the’ said ’twas a 
terror to see how the two Mollies fought, but the prize was 
big, mind you. So Molly Weir won the fight any way (she 
was a fine shtrong woman, an’ fit to lave th’ other Molly in 
smithereens) an’ thin up, an’ sez Dudley, ‘Well done, Molly, 
well done, woman! I'll lave ye no more,’ sez he, an’ nayther 
he did till the day of her death, an’ afther that I seen him to 
come along wid a third wife. Bedad Dudley was a very fair 
man—I’d know him to be that meself, for he’d give Molly the 
half of all the money he got, music an’ ball money an’ all— 
they’d niver rise a row over it—an’ he'd have the whiskey for 
himself an’ she'd have the tay for herself, but the’d both have 
the *baccy, an’ the two would live as paceable. 

“ There was wonderful divarsions in the land thim days, ar” 
I remimber to hear tell of a great race there was, whin Dudlewx 
an’ Molly challenged other to a race for half a crown. Till. 
warrant ye none was in the place but attinded that race. An’ 
the’ should hould Dudley in the house till Molly was away 
down the hill, an’ as far as the shtick beyant over the river 
an’ the’ did so sure enough, but Dudley had Molly cotchea—, 
*twas great runnin’ the’ made—an’ was back to the house 
afore her, an’ Molly cryin’ out, ‘Don’t be givin’ him tie 
money, ‘twas no fair race, didn’t he jostle me, an’ us crossin’ 





knew him—an’ knows his name yit. He thravelled iv'ry 


the field?’ 
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“ But none o’ the likes o’ thim does come along now that I'd 
see. Thim tinkers that was down the road ere last week—ye 
wouldn’t know the rate o’ them, nor where the’d be from, nor 
where the’d go, only 1’d know on the accint the’d be out o’ the 
West. Is it big rogues the’ are? Och not at all! the’rea 
harmless kind of a people, for all the’d be lyin’ out be the 
roadside o’ nights: the’ do be rared to it, an’ very hardy, I’m 
thinkin’. But some does steer a very curious course through 
the world. I might strike up a chat wid thim tinkers fora 
while now an’ agen, but the’re not the rate o’ the’ ould 
thravellers, not be no manner o’ manes. ‘Tis afther thim I'd 
often feel meself lonesome enough whin I’d mind how quite 
an’ agre’ble the’d be, and how the’d come in an’ go out wid 
you, an’ ’ud have the Cead failthe from all. Muay they rest in 
glory, the whole o’ them!” Mavcpve GoptLey. 





SEPTEMBER BUTTERFLIES. 

CORRESPONDENT, signing himself “ 8.,” has been a 

little perturbed by a communication which recently 
appeared in the Spectator on the subject of the Camberwell 
Beauty butterfly. In our issue of August 26th Miss Dulcie 
Franklin, writing from Sheringham, Norfolk, described how she 
had seen a fine specimen which she was unfortunately unable 
to catch. Many entomologists will think that she was lucky 
even to have scen the insect alive; it isan experience which 
may not come to the most persevering collector even in a life- 
time. The late Mr. Samuel Stevens, for instance, caught the 
first Camberwell Beauty he had seen in England in 1888, 
when he had been collecting for fifty-five years. But it is not 
with being so lucky as to view a Camberwell Beauty that 
“S.” reproaches Miss Dulcie Franklin: it is with having at 
once thought of a net and killing bottle. ‘“ Why could she not 
let this beautiful creature exist and multiply without having 
the ‘ mortification’ of seeing it soar out of reach ?” he asks, 
and he hints further that the reason why he has never seen 
one of these beautiful butterflies is that ladies will go about 
with their nets and bottles. Well, as to that it would prob- 


ably make very little difference if every butterfly collector in 
England were permanently equipped with a net the whole year 


round—unlike the fervent entomologist who, catching sight of 
a Camberwell Beauty on his way to church, was only able to 
rush after it with his top-hat in a futile manner. For there is 
no authenticated record of the Camberwell Beauty ever 
having been found in a wild state in England either in the 
egg, larva, or pupa stage. The butterflies do not breed in 
England. They migrate to this country in the autumn 
and hibernate as do others of the Vanesside; but the 
season for pairing is the spring, after hibernation and 
not before; and the reason, probably, why they never 
breed in England is that there are so few over here at 
any given time that there are the longest possible odds 
against a male and female meeting. If a pair were ever to 
meet, and as a consequence eggs were laid and caterpillars 
hatched from them, the caterpillars would be almost certain 
to be discovered and reported. The female lays her eggs on 
sallow, willow, birch, and elm, and the caterpillars live in a 
colony until they are ready for the chrysalis stage: they are 
large, hairy, and velvety black, and a colony of, say, two hun- 
dred of them would be a most conspicuous object. But such 
a colony has never been found in this country, nor has any 
district suddenly been populated with a batch of butterflies 
newly emerged from the chrysalis. Instead, when we have 
had great ‘ Antiopa years,” such as were 1872 and 1880, the 
butterflies which have appeared have been visitors from the 
Continent. 

{It would certainly add a fresh glory to the flower- 
borders of an English garden if it ever happened that 
a brood of Camberwell Beauties had hatched out in the 
neighbourhood. Those who have seen the live insect 
as you may see it among the flowers of a Swiss valley may 
guess at the effect of half-a-dozen or so sunning themselves 
en the white and purple English phloxes; though in Switzer- 
land, to be sure, one of the insect’s favourite perches is a 
telegraph-pole, possibly because of the heat radiated from the 
“treated” timber. No butterfly visitor would harmonize 
better with its relations the Vanessidx, which people the 
September flower-garden and orchard. In colour it may not 
be so brilliant as the peacock, with its blue-dusted eyes set in 
black and crimson, or the red admiral, with its black wings 
banded with scarlet; but for richness of contrast there is 





— 


nothing to surpass the velvety chocolate-brown of the Camber. 
well Beauty’s wings and their border of cream and dotted 
azure. The Vanesside, too, all have the same bold, 
gliding flight, with quick shut wings, sharp turnings and 
skimmings, and a marvellous ease in coming to a dead 
stop after the swiftest movement. It is the most dig. 
tinctive of graces of flying; you could not mistake the 
flight of a peacock or red admiral or tortoiseshell for the 
quiet flittings of ringlets or meadow browns, or the danci 
descents over the hedge-top of the holly blue, or the circling 
courtship of a couple of whites against a cloudless sky. And 
it is in the September garden that you have the opportunity 
of comparing all, or almost all, of the butterflies which are on 
the wing. By September the summer suns have burnt ont of 
the field and hedgerow and the glades in the woods the wealth 
of flowers which drew to their blossoms the butterflies of May 
and June. After August the broods hatched out from above 
the nettles of the hedgerow or among the grass roots of the 
meadow come into the flower garden to the herbaceous 
border, with its phloxes and Michaelmas daisies and the broad 
expanses of sedum which will draw butterflies from any 
field or garden near. Though if @ comparison could 
be made of the flowers visited by butterflies possibly 
even the sedum would have to give place to a flower of more 
modern introduction, the Buddleia Veitchiana, whose purple 
racemes send the scent of honey down the slightest puff of 
autumn air. Honeycomb itself could hardly draw red 
admirals more surely. But the taste of those glorious guests 
of the flower border is not always for anything so delicate as 
the nectar of flowers. An orchard with rotting fruit under 
the trees will attract butterflies as well as wasps, and for that 
matter, if anyone cared to try the experiment, he could draw 
as many red admirals as he pleased to a dead stoat or other 
grisly carrion nailed to a tree-trunk. That is a method which 
has often been employed to bring down the magnificent purple 
emperor from his flight above the oak trees. 


But experiments in attracting butterflies to gardens, or to 
particular spots in gardens, are not always successful. The 
writer this summer tried to import, on a rather large scale, 
a number of peacock butterflies into the neighbourhood of a 
flower garden terrace and a herbaceous border in the kitchen 
garden. He had discovered, along a hedgerow four or five 
hundred yards away, ten or a dozen colonies of peacock cater- 
pillars feeding on nettle. Five of these broods, of different 
ages, were taken and transferred to nettles along the garden 
hedges. One brood was almost full fed and the smallest 
were only just hatched. All were most carefully watched 
from day to day, and one by one each brood entirely dis- 
appeared. Of the full-fed caterpillars some proved to have 
been attacked by the ichneumon fly, which lays its egg in the 
body of the caterpillar so that the grub hatches and feeds on 
the insect, avoiding the vital organs, but, of course, killing 
in the end. Some were seen by the gardener crossing 
a path twenty yards away, apparently making for a hedge 
the other side; one was found on the stone of the 
house porch, perhaps a hundred yards distant from 
where it was first placed. These travelling caterpillars 
were no doubt searching for some ledge on which to fasten 
and make the change to the chrysalis. The other broods 
simply vanished: they were there one afternoon and the next 
morning had gone. Presumably they were taken by birds; 
but the peacock caterpillar is a rough, spiny creature, and 
would be difficult to swallow, you would think. Cuckoos are 
said not to dislike spiny caterpillars; but the odd thing is 
that the broods which were left in their original position in 
the hedgerow apparently were never touched by birds. But 
the question of disappearance from a particular position is 
not the most difficult problem suggested by these peacock 
caterpillars. The numbers of the imsects hatched from the 
chrysalis were not perceptibly larger than last year, when there 
were not so many caterpillars; but the strangest thing 
is that, large or small in number, they are all dead. 
Not one of them has survived to hibernate through the 
winter and lay eggs, in the spring, and so carry on 
into next year the cycle of the insect’s existence. They were 
all hatched as butterflies much earlier in the year than usual, 
and the writer believes he saw the last of them—a poor 
draggled creature with little left but the muscles of its wings— 
on September 4th. Then what has happened? Did these 
butterflies pair in August, and will there be a fresh brood of 
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caterpillars on the nettles in mid-September? There is a 
record of this having once happened before, and it may 
happen again in this year of extraordinary sunshine. It would 
seem to be the only way in which the cycle of life could be 
continued, and it may be that the instinct of the insect 
has dictated already the means of survival. If so, we may 
expect another brood of peacocks in the shortening sunlight 


of October. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FUTURE OF TRADE UNIONS. 
(To tae Eprron or raz “ Srecrator.”] 
Siz,—Trade unions are in disgrace with the nation. They 
have dealt themselves a heavy blow. Will they recover? Is 
that blow a mortal wound? It is to be hoped not. If that 
most useful buffer between capital and labour be destroyed 
what is to be put in its place P 

Trade unions used to be a disciplined army. They have now 
become a disorganized rabble, disregarding all the rules of 
civilized warfare. 

They have made a savage and barbarous attack on society. 
They have broken their contracts. Their leaders are terrified 
of their followers, and there is no one who can negotiate or 
speak with authority on their behalf. All discipline is gone, 
and now they ask for recognition. 

But society will refuse recognition to an undisciplined mob. 

Some of the men’s leaders in laying their case before 
the Railway Commission, now sitting, openly confess that 
they cannot pledge their members to accept anything, and yet 
they ask for recognition. 

‘The public will never approve of recognition, at least until 
discipline be restored. 

As Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., told the Welsh miners on 
September Ist : “ They could not have recognition and strike 
without notice, for it would end in ruining trade unionism.” 

If trade unionism is to be restored to its former useful 
place its corporations must be put back inside the law, and 
its leaders will be wise if they themselves ask for the Taff Vale 
judgment to be restored, so that discipline may reign in trade 
union ranks once again. 

It is only fair to say that all trade unions are not yet lost 
to discipline. Neither the leaders nor the men in the Lanca- 
shire cotton trade unions would dream of leaving work without 
notice. 

One cannot help wondering whether the tenacity with which 
Lancashire sticks to religions education in its day schools 
may not account for the higher sense of honour and greater 
observance of discipline.—I am, Sir, &c., E. L, Ouiver, 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 














THE LESSONS OF THE STRIKE. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srrcrator.””] 
Sir,—The Daily Mail of August 3lst contained a remarkable 
interview with a miners’ official on the subject of the 
threatened coal strike. 

This official is reported as saying :-— 

“If all went smoothly and in perfectly constitutional order, 

December would be the earliest month for the strike, and the 
result of the delay [i.e of giving the legal notice] would be 
that the railways would fill every available square yard of land 
they possessed with coal reserves; the mills would fill every 
collar and storehouse; the housewife would fill every bucket. 
That would be the result of a nice, orderly, constitutional strike, 
wouldn’t it? And the miners could kick their heels for weeks 
before anybody wanted their coal. December would un- 
doubtedly be the month, if the colliers all served their months’ 
notice like good boys.” 
So that it comes to this. The miners are to repudiate their 
contracts that the housewife may go without her bucket of 
coal, The question comes to be, Against whom are they 
striking? On whom do they seek to bring pressure? And 
the answer can only be, not their employers, but the innocent 
public. And if we ask, What is the motive for thus hitting at 
the innocent public? the answer can only be in order that the 
public, in its distress, may put pressure in its turn on the 
employers to end the deadlock. The public, receiving a slap 
in the face from the strikers, is expected, instead of retaliating 
on its assailant, to pass on the slap toa third party, who, to the 
public at least, is innocent of the offence. 


Similarly in the recent railway strike we saw parcels of 
eggs, not being carried by or for railway companies, thrown 
out on the street. The object was not so much to prevent the 
railways from earning freight as to prevent the public from 
getting necessaries by any mode of carriage. 

Surely all this represents a great degeneration from the 
legitimate idea of a strike. That idea, I take it, is something 
like this. The workman of a bad or oppressive employer strikes. 
The employer bas to stand by while he sees his trade going 
past him to his business rivals, while the very wages paid by 
those rivals go to provide strike pay for the strikers. That is 
tremendous pressure applied to the employer, and to him alone, 
for the public gets what it wants from the other shops, 
which probably are extra busy. Of course the em- 
ployers have the power to defeat this by making common 
cause, and that to a large extent they have done. This has 
important consequences. By combination the employers can 
and do minimize their loss. If the railway strike had con- 
tinued the companies would no doubt have temporarily lost 
profits, but not more than other people whose businesses had 
been equally brought to a standstill. So with a coal strike. 
The masters no doubt lose much. Still their coal remains, 
and they have got to be paid for it some time. Probably they 
lose less than the coal-users, against whom our friend so 
ingenuously tells us the strike is aimed. The question comes 
to be, Is not such a strike something of an anachronism, if 
not something of a crime, or, shall we say, an anti-social 
actP At all events, the public may ask itself, Is it content to 
play the réle of cat’s-paw assigned to it P—I am, Sir, &., 

: A. A. MitcHEeLn 

Harrogate. 


(To rae Eprroz or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I find it very hard to understand how any reasonable 
man can defend trade unionism in principle. You, Mr. 
Spectator, are an advocate of Free Trade, yet you do not seem 
to condemn a system which makes a large number of men 
into a strong Protectionist society in the midst of a Free 
Trade country. Toa man like myself, who has worked as an 
apprentice and workman for thirty years, it is an odious 
form of tyranny. A trade union having settled the rate of 
pay refuses to allow any man to work for less, though he may 
be fully equal to earning a lower sum, thereby forcing him as 
an unemployed on to the hands of other people. They claim 
the right to strike and prevent other men from doing the 
work by means of intimidation which they call peaceful 
picketing. They inflict untold injury on other trades which 
have nothing to do with their disputes and they pay no damages. 
Had there been no Trade Disputes Act, as Mr. Butterworth 
shows in his letter to the Times, there would have 
been no strike, because it would have bankrupted the 
unions. Supply and demand have no place in unionism. The 
remedy for low wages is of course to reduce the supply bya 
number going abroad. 

The effect of trade unionism is to send up the price of things 
all round, and the public has to pay. Apart from the im- 
mense destruction of food in the late railway strike, food will 
be dearer, for if the railways have to pay higher wages they 
must raise their charges, and even the strikers will have to pay 
more, as note the present riots in France against the high 
price of provisions brought about by the railway strikes there. 
Let the Government repeal the Trade Disputes Act, the Mines 
(Eight Hours) Act, and forbid picketing, and much of the 
danger of trade unionism will vanish.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. B. B. 





(To ras Epiror or tax “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The only way to put a stop to strikes of railway em- 
ployees is to cease to make concessions to strikers. So long 
as the railway companies continue their present well-known 
policy of making concessions to the men as conditions of 
returning to work, and especially so long as they continue to 
reinstate all strikers in their former positions, so long will 
strikes continue. The appetite grows with eating, and it is 
only natural when every strike gains something for the men 
that they should keep on striking. The railway service is 
much sought after, and the companies could easily fill the places 
of strikers ten times over if there were no intimidation. Why, 
therefore, should they concede anything to a strike or the 
menace of one? And why should they trouble their heads 





abouttheunions? Although thesecomprise in their membership 
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only a fourth, or thereabouts, of the railway hands, they 
pese as representing the whole, and I see that some of their 
leaders have lately had the insolence to propose to compel the 
companies to employ only union men. It is the business of 
these leaders to stir up strife, and therefore to recognize the 
anions would be a fatal policy on the part of railway managers, 
as the North Eastern Company has found to its cost. If the 
companies would stand firm and the Government would do its 
plain <uty in putting down intimidation with a strong hand 
the present difficulty would be solved at once.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wrowall, I.W. W. M. Cooper, 





STATE INSURANCE AND MEDICAL PRACTICE. 
[To tue Eprron or tHE “Spectator,”"] 
Srr,—Recent legislative proposals in connexion with State 
insurance against sickness disability have called public atten- 
tion to certain facts of medical practice, or at any rate to 
that portion of it which provides for the needs of the poor. 
As regards the latter class we have to consider what is 
supplied to applicants under existing methods, and these, 
again, may be roughly divided into voluntary charitable 
relief, Poor Law medical relief, provident or friendly 
society relief, and that obtainable at preposterously 
emall fees from private medical practitioners. It 
may be said at once that in the opinion of many medical 
authorities and others qualified to judge the whole system is 
more or less of a gigantic failure for the following reasons :— 
In each of the organizations mentioned the medical man is 
hopelessly overworked. It is physically impossible for 
him to do justice either to himself or to his patient if 
he be continuously hurried and worried and deprived 
of reasonable periods for rest, recreation, and study. 
It is out of the question for him to maintain 
a high standard of professional work if he be called 
apon to see sixty to a hundred or more patients daily (some- 
times at one sitting), as happens in out-patient departments 
(Voluntary or Poor Law), hospitals, dispensaries, clubs, or 
“ open” surgeries, when qualified medical men supply advice 
and a bottle of physic for a shilling, sixpence, or even three. 
pence. In the Poor Law the motive for that state of affairs 
is parsimony, in the voluntary medical charities the desire to 
attract subscriptions by a parade of mere numbers, in 
the clubs the overpowering wish to drive a hard bargain 
with the “doctors,” and in poor-class medical practice the 
despairing bid of the lower ranks of a badly protected profes- 
sion for a bare living. Needless to say the result of these 
various methods as a rule is that patients are staved off with 
advice and treatment that are of little real value. In all the 
fatal error is made of attempting to cure disease that is for 
the most part incurable in its essence, but which under a 
rational State medical service should never have been per- 

mitted to come into existence. 

The exceptions to the above general indictment are the 
in-patient wards of our well-equipped general and special 
voluntary hospitals, where poor patients command the best 
that modern medical science can supply. To a limited extent 
this applies to one or two of the better Poor Law infirmaries. 
Also many patients of the working class obtain skilful and 
conscientious treatment from private practitioners at fees, 
say, of half-a-crown for advice and medicine. 

The moral of the whole situation may be summed up in 
the wisest of old saws: prevention is better than cure. It 
is false economy that leads us to pour out money like water 
upon Poor Law infirmaries and dispensaries, upon out-patient 
departments—nobly conceived as our voluntary medical 
charities undoubtedly are—and to devise huge schemes of 
self-help like those of the friendly societies if their resources 
are to be frittered away in futile curative instead of sensible 
preventive work. 

Among the educated classes, however, the prejudice in 
favour of the dose of physic “thrice daily” still lingers. 
Many patients still show surprise if they do not receive a 
prescription in return for their consultation fee. They fail to 
realize that the value of the advice may be absolutely in the 
careful diagnosis of their condition, in the still more difficult 
opinion as to its course, and in the careful supervision of 
diet, exercise, habits, and other details of the conduct of life 
which have so much to do with the health and happiness of all 
of us. 

At the present juncture of affairs—when medical practice 





is in the foreground of public affairs—the foregoing remarks 

may prove of suggestive interest to some of your readers,—[ 

am, Sir, &e., Davip Watsu, M.D, 
Welbeck Street, London, W. 





TOWN CHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY. 
[To tux Eprrom or rue “Srxcraror.’’} 

Sir,—I think we are solving the problem of the best way of 
sending poor town children into the country in Manchester by 
our country school at Knoll’s Green, near Knutsford. Through 
the generosity of the late Mr. Herbert Philips and a few 
friends the school was opened on June 30th, 1904, with a view 
to carrying it on as an experiment for five years. The site 
of five acres was granted free of rent by the David Lewis 
Trustees. The approval of the Board of Education to the 
counting of attendances made at the school in connexion 
with the town schools from which the children were sent wag 
obtained by the Manchester Education Committee. Corrn- 
gated iron buildings, with accommodation for eighty children, 
were erected, consisting of schoolroom, dining-room, two 
dormitories, teachers’ rooms, &c., at a total cost of £2,885. The 
undertaking was so successful that considerable enlargements 
were made during the following two years. At the end of the 
fourth year of its existence the Manchester Education Com- 
mittee took over the control of the school, and through the 
energetic efforts of Mr. C. H. Wyatt, the Director of 
Elementary Education, loyally supported by the teachers, a 
sum of about £7,200 (in addition to the first cost) was spent 
in buildings, site, and equipment. The accommodation has 
thus been provided for 350 children and their teachers. 

The school is opened in April and closed in October, so that 
over 4,000 children are received during the season for a fort- 
night each. 

The schools that are to send children to the country school 
are selected at Christmas, and the children are immediately 
informed of the date of their visit, s0 that they can commence 
to save their pennies in the school savings bank as early in 
the year as possible. It isa cardinal feature of the scheme 
that the sum of 7s. must be paid by each child—this includes 
railway fare 5d.—so that the net sum for maintenance is 
3s. 34d. per child per week. Boys and girls visit the school 
alternately. 

The children are accompanied by their own teachers, and 
they receive regular school instruction, modified to suit rural 
surroundings. The morning is usually spent indoors, while 
the afternoon is spent in outdoor lessons in nature study, &e., 
and field games. 

The children are examined by the doctor, and their homes 
must have a clean bill of health before they are allowed to set 
out for their visit. 

They regard their fortnight’s stay at the country school as a 
grand holiday, but of course real work is done, and the results 
prove that they are greatly benefited by their sojourn in the 
country. They are brought in touch with country life—an 
entirely new experience for most of them—in the best possible 
manner and under proper control. 

The payments of the children (7s. per child) pay the cost of 
maintenance, but the buildings, &c., must be paid for by 
voluntary contributions, until the law is altered. In 1907, 
when the Education (Administrative Provision) Bill was 
before the House of Commons, a deputation from the Country 
School Committee waited upon the President of the Board of 
Education with a view to securing authority for Education 
Committees to include a residential school, such as the 
county school, in the powers given for vacation schools. The 
Board of Education, however, did not see their way to grant- 
ing such powers ; consequently there is no authority at present 
to spend rate-money on such schools, but the Manchester 
experiment proves the possibility of providing such schools 
by means of voluntary effort.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. Nucent Perry, 
Hon. Treasurer Building Fund. 


[To Tur Eprror or Tus “Spxrcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Miss Loane attacks the work of Chiidren’s Country 
Holiday Funds at both ends, objecting that they discourage 
parents in towns from doing their duty and that the country 
homes are unsuitable. From experience gained at both ends, 
formerly on a town committee when I was serving a very poor 
London parish and now as a country worker under the Liver- 
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pool Children’s Country Holiday Fund, I venture to put 
before you another side to the question. So far from the 
duty of providing funds for their children’s holidays being 
lifted from the town parents, it is enforced upon them, and 
one of the chief duties of the town committee is to consider 
every application with the utmost care and assign the amount 
which the parents shall pay. The method of their payment 
ig the very one of saving, beginning “early enough,” which 
Miss Loane desiderates. The school teachers, as well as the 
Fund visitors, act as bankers, and the children bring their 
contributions week by week for months beforehand in prepara- 
tion for the eagerly anticipated holiday. 

Cases are not infrequent where parents find the whole of 
the necessary money, those who are comparatively well-to- 
do being glad to avail themselves of the machinery of the fund 
because they have no connexions in the country to whom their 
children can be sent. With regard to the country accommo- 
dation, the rules, though simple, are strict, and the country 
workers of the Liverpeel Fund have personally to inspect the 
bedrooms offered before accepting the home. There are many 
cottagers who are childless, or have but one or two children, 
or whose children have left home, who are glad to receive four 
boys and girls for the summer holiday, and in this North- 
country village I have never even been offered accommodation 
which was not clean and comfortable and fit for anyone to use. 
Not more than two children are ever allowed to occupy one 
bed. 

Not only the “country mothers” take an interest in their 
little guests, but the whole village welcomes them, and they 
are allowed to play in the hay-fields and to be about the farms 
ina way which keeps them from ever feeling dull, and sends 
them back home with a great fund of new experience. No one 
who has seen town boys taking part in a sheep-shearing, a time 
of social gathering as well as hard work, would say that they 
can find no amusement in the country. 

Of course mistakes sometimes occur, and children with 
unsuitable habits and inudequate clothing come among ws, 
but I have found such cases rare. As a rule the children have 
behaved well, they are liked by their hosts, they depart loaded 
with gifts of flowers and vegetables, and for long afterwards 
they correspond with their new friends, and often—though this 
depends upon the arrangements of the Town Committee—they 
return for a second and a third visit. 

It will be a pity if Miss Loane’s deservedly great authority 
discourages people from supporting the Children’s Country 
Holiday Funds with the money necessary to supplement the 
contributions of the parents and the thrift of the children 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Harris. 

Long Marton Rectory, Westmorland. 





[To tax Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” ] 

Siz,—Miss Loane’s communication in last Saturday's 
Spectator was interesting and helpful ; but I would like to say, 
for the benefit of subscribers who having read it begin to 
doubt if their money is well spent, that the conscientious worker 
really does endeavour to fulfil Miss Loane’s requirements. She 
truly does endeavour to keep only the deserving ones on her 
list. She does try to find out if there are not relatives living 
away from town who would receive the child on a visit. She 
does earnestly encourage the children to bring their own small 
amounts week by week when she attends the Council school 
te collect the parents’ payments. And very strongly does she 
urge them to get themselves thoroughly clean or they will be 
faced with the bitter disappointment of refusal at the very 
last, having failed to pass the nurses’ examination. 

This she tries to represent as the child's responsibility as 
well as its mother’s, and surely it cannot be begun too young! 
The small child mentioned by Miss Loane who objected to 
returning to dirt had learnt a never-to-be-forgotten lesson, 
young though she was; and, I should think, taught her 
mother one too, by the spontaneous burst of tears. And then 
Miss Loane goes on to speak of their life in the country. 
Oh, for wise and conscientious “country ladies” !—those who 
undertake the responsibility of the “ boarding out.” In some 
cases such ladies endeavour to make the village children 
understand that they are their town-bred friends’ hosts, and 
they in their turn appreciate the pleasure of taking them to 
their own little haunts and teaching them to romp in the 
fields. A child’s mind so quickly catches and acts upon a 
Suggestion. I rather resent the system of the Children’s 








Country Holiday Fund being termed haphazard! The rules 
are most stringent, and it remains for the workers to work 
honestly for the scheme to attain to the ideal with which it 
sets out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A C.C.H.F. Worker. 


[To raz Eprron or tas “Srecraror.’’} 
S1r,—I venture to make some suggestions in reference to the 
article by Miss Loane on this subject in last week’s Spectator. 
As I have acted for some years as a country visitor in my own 
village for “The Children’s Country Holiday Fund,” and 
several of my friends in town and country are ardent helpers 
for this society, I am deeply interested in the good work 
I believe it to be doing. If more people of goodwill and 
some leisure would do their utmost to help I am sure the 
work begun might be more efficient and more widely extended. 
I cannot help hoping that Miss Loune’s knowledge of this 
particular subject, or at least of the working of this society, 
may not be sufficiently extensive and accurate to warrant al] 
her strictures. In any case they appear to me to point rather 
to greater care in the management of existing holiday funds 
than to the need to abolish them and substitute a different 
plan. The C.C.H.F. does already consider each case on its 
merits and decides on the amount to be contributed by the 
parents. Candidates contribute a weekly sum for months 
before the holiday takes place. Iam assured by a member of 
one of the C.C.H.F. Committees (who is also a 
school manager) in a very poor district that the 
desire to obtain the assistance of the fund has a marked 
effect for good. The standard of cleanliness and decency 
demanded of the children to be sent each year into the 
country is in fact found permanently to raise the standard in 
their homes. The simple but stringent rules sent to each 
country visitor and cottage hostess should prevent children 
from being boarded in overcrowded cottages. The food pro- 
vided, if not better than at home, is at least a change. In my 
personal experience the kindly hostesses do their best to 
provide wholesome fresh vegetables, fruit, eggs, &c. The little 
guests are sometimes asked out to tea in other cottages, and 
the people take a kindly pride in showing them country ways. 
From the happy faces of holiday children in the trains 
returning to London, and the flowers and other memorials of 
their visit they carry with them, I gather that this village is 
not exceptional. My acquaintance with country villages 
though fairly large is chiefly concerned with those in which the 
too often abused large landowner bears sway. Perhaps this 
accounts for the fact that I cannot call to mind one in which 
the street is the only playground, or where the children are 
not allowed to roam the fields. This may also account 
for the comparatively roomy cottages. In addition to 
its more obvious merits I believe the “Children’s 
Country Holiday Fund” may do much to bring people 
of the so-called “upper” and “labouring” classes 
into friendly intercourse over a good cause. The visitor 
should be no mere “ Lady Bountiful,” but a man or woman 
who knows the cottagers well and possesses their confidence 
Otherwise the necessary supervision is naturally liable to be 
resented. I am quite sure the visitors should be prepared to 
devote both time and thought to the welfare of the holiday 
children entrusted to them. They should supervise outdoor 
games or walks and provide some indoor amusements in the 
case of a spell of wet weather. Cricket, in which the 
country boys join the Londoners, is much appreciated. The 
holiday month may thus be made more pleasant and profit- 
able for the children of the village as well as for the guests. 
Indeed this work, which brings its own reward, needs the aid 
of those numerous people whe cannot devote their lives to 
philanthropic work, who may not have much money to give, 
but who will gladly give some of the time and powers they 
possess to help on the welfare of others. In helping the 
children to have a “ good time” we surely help the mothers, 
too. They are so pleased with the holiday news and renewed 
health of their little ones. In every class of life a short 
absence from “home” and “mother” is apt to make these 
blessings more appreciated. If space permits I should like 
to say how entirely I agree with many of the suggestions 
made by Miss Loane, but I feel there is room for these and 
for the work of the O.0.H.F. and kindred societies as well.— 
Iam, Sir, &., A. BEASLEY, 
Harston, Grantham, 
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A BABY-SCHOOL AT ROME. 
[To rue Epiror or rae “Srecrator.”)} 
Srr,—In your issue of August 5th you very rightly admire 
the use made of little chairs for baby scholars by Maria 
Montessori at Rome. Iam sure it will be a pleasure to you 
and your readers, as well as to those of the Fortnightly, from 
which review you quote, to learn that these chairs have been 
part of the equipment in the L.C.C. infant schools for several 
years. They are delightful little affairs on the Windsor arm- 
chair pattern, and I visit class-rooms where some fifty of them 
can be seen at once happily filled. The children of three and 
four years of age are provided with little tables of height to 
correspond with their seats, and round these they sit in twos 
and threes and fours for their varied and pretty play-lessons, 
called “ scientifically” occupations. It is necessary to go to 
the room for babies qua babies to witness all this, for the re- 
mainder of infant classes in a building (the children ranging 
from five to seven) are accommodated with desks and benches 
made for the service of two scholars sitting side by side. On 
“ promotion ” to these, which comes from seniority involving 
no heart-burning, the pride of the babies quite atones 
for having to do without sitting in sitting-time in a comfort- 
able and pretty arm-chair. As there are thousands of ele- 
mentary schools in London, these little seats have not yet 
found their way into every one. Possibly a headmistress is pre- 
cluded by limitations of space from admitting children under 
the statutory age (five), or she may not set sufficient value on 
the substitution of chairs for benches to make her ask—through 
the Council channel—for the ratepayers to pay for them ; but 
if there is failure in seeing them in one school it will only be 
necessary to goto another. For myself, I put the question to 
myself: Are these pretty pieces of baby furniture existing in 
all well-to-do nurseries? And a second question is: Did 
Maria Montessori get the idea of them from the L.C.C., or 
the L.C.C. from Maria Montessori? People travel nowadays; 
and the travellers who are interested in children’s education 
if they are Italian can have access to English schools, and if 
they are British can have access to Italian. On each side the 
visit is paid to acquire knowledge, and the knowledge comes. 
On the other hand, some people only look at what is in vogue 
abroad, and are amazed to find that it exists exactly the same 
at home.—I am, Sir, &c., JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 
5 Oak Grove, Cricklewood, N.W. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”’} 
S1r,—In the Spectator of August 26th there is a letter by Mr. 
W. Fletcher which appears to require an answer. Your 
correspondent, in criticising the British statute perch of 
53 yards, has stated that this perch was fixed by a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and that this “wretched committee,” as 
he calls it, arrived at its length by taking an approximate 
mean between certain local perches. Two statements with 
less foundation on fact it is hardly possible to imagine, as the 
statute perch was in existence long before Parliamentary 
Committees were thought of, and even before the origin of 
Parliament itself. The statute perch was probably the legal 
perch in England before the Norman Conquest, and is defi- 
nitely given as the legal perch in the Statute for Measuring 
Land, a royal ordinance that is certainly as old as the time of 
King Edward I, and was possibly enacted during the reign 
of his predecessor, King Henry III. Mr. Fletcher 
also appears to think that the perch is based on the 
surveyor’s chain, used for land measurement, and he does 
not seem to be aware that the word “chain” is a com- 
paratively modern name, given by Professor E. Gunter, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, to a very ancient 
measure of four statute perches, known as “ the acre’s breadth,” 
a measure which is mentioned in the laws of King Athelstane, 
who reigned a.p. 925-940, and which, apparently, has not 
altered since the time of that king. The question of the 
origin of British measures is much too extensive to be dis- 
cussed in a letter such as this, and I would venture to refer 
Mr. Fletcher to a small work of mine, entitled “British 
Weights and Measures,” recently published by John Murray, 
in which he will find some information on the subject based 
on the laws and ordinances dealing with these questions 
which have been enacted since the time of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. I may meation that this little book was written in the 





hope of correcting, to some small extent, the extraordinary 
ignorance which appears to prevail with regard to the history 
of British weights and measures.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. M. Wartsox, 


[Yo tux Epiror or tux “ Srectator.”’} 

Sir,—Mr. Fletcher certainly shows clearly enough in the 
Spectator of August 26th to what depths of absurdity a Pazlig. 
mentary Committee can descend when dealing with the subj 
of weights and measures. But the Select Committee of the Com. 
mons which was appointed in 1895, to inquire “ whether any and 
what changes in the present system of weights and measures 
should be adopted,” by its report proved that not all such 
committees could deal so ineptly with such an important 
matter, for it recommended (a) that the metrical system 
of weights and measures be at once legalized for all pur. 
poses; (b) that after a lapse of two years the metrical 
system be rendered compulsory by Act of Parliament; 
(c) that the metrical system of weights and measures be 
taught in all public elementary schools as a necessary and 
integral part of arithmetic, and that decimals be introduced 
at an earlier period of the school curriculum than is the cage 
at present. 

It is obvious to all thinking people that if the anomalies 
referred to by Mr. Fletcher are to be swept away it would be 
far better to replace them by a system understood by our 
largest foreign customers, desired by our colonies, and of 
great benefit to our bome trade. In the words of another 
committee, that of 1862— 

“It would involve almost as much difficulty to create a special 
decimal system of our own as simply to adopt the metric decimal 
system in common with other nations; and if we did so create a 
special national system we should in all likelihood have to change 
it again in a few years, as the commerce and intercourse between 
nations increased, into an international one.” 

Lord Kelvin condemned our weights and measures as “time- 
wasting and brain-wearing,” and there are few who would be 
bold enough to defend them as they stand at present. We 
were 100 years behind most other countries in reforming the 
calendar, and at the same rate of progress our conversion to 
the metric system will shortly be due.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Jounson, Hon. Secretary, 
The Decimal Association, 
Finsbury Court, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 





THE RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THE 
TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


[To tue Eprror or tee “Spectator.” 
Sir,—To those who think and know anything about such 
things, it is a cause of wonder why only one of the great rail- 
way companies, the London and North Western, has a 
Territorial corps of its own that is recruited from men in the 
service of the company. The Territorial Railway Battalion 
R.E. at Crewe is the only corps of the kind. Why have such 
corps not been formed in connexion with other great railways! 
The strength of the regular R.E. uf the British Army is weak 
in comparison to that of many great foreign armics, and 
includes, I believe, only three railway companies. In view of 
the vital part played by railways both in peace and in war, it 
seems little short of neglect that full advantage is not taken 
of the splendid material available for the service of the 
country by forming Territorial corps in connexion with all 
the great railways. In times of emergency the existence of 
organized Territorial Corps, where esprit de corps had been 
fostered, might be of supreme value to the nation and to the 
companies themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TerRiTorut R.E. 





THE CAUSES AND COST OF SEPARATION 
IN FRANCE. 
[To tas Epiror ov tHe “Sprrcrator.”] 

Srr,—Your anonymous correspondent has done exactly what 
nearly all modern opponents of the Faith are to be discovered 
doing. Questioned on a point of fact he has taken refuge in 
an appeal to authority. As my religion is not the same as his 
this appeal to authority’ is in my case valueless. I asked him 
what evidence there was for saying that a virtually unanimous 
vote of the French hierarchy has been given in favour of 
accepting the Associations. He is unable to give me any 
evidence for so grotesque a statement—for he has none—but 
refers me to authority. 
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I next asked him what evidence he has that the number of 
Catholic communicants bas dwindled in the last century or 
so. He is again utterly unable to give me a shred of evidence. 
All he tells me is that, in his opinion—no evidence—in a 
specific year—1802—“ the Catholics”—no mention of commu- 
nicants—“‘ were the vast majority of the population,” and 
that to-day—again without evidence—they are “estimated” 
at four or six millions. 

Ido not know from what Pope or General Council your 
anonymous correspondent derives these dogmas. They are 
opposed to the evidence of the senses and to the plain reading 
of history. There are no other points in your correspondent’s 
reply which call for any further reply from me. If he does 
not know why people call the Cultual Associations “ Presby- 
terian” in spirit I cannot help him. If he thinks that I 
mixed up the Spoliation of the Regulars with the Cultual 
Associations he must remain under that impression. If he 
seriously imagines France to be divided in electoral matters 
between Catholic and anti-Catholic voters again I can be of 
no use to him, any more than I can be of use to those 
Frenchmen who think that the Lord Mayor governs England. 
1am, Sir, &c., H. Betwoc. 

Kings Land, Shipley, Horsham. 





H. G. DAKYNS AND T. E. BROWN. 
{To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”"] 
Sr,—It seems strange that in the many interesting articles 
and letters on H. G. Dakyns which have appeared lately in the 
Spectator and elsewhere hardly any reference has been made 
to Dakyns’s association with T. E. Brown, and no reference 
at all has apparently been made to that beautiful poem, 
“Epistola ad Dakyns,” in which their friendship is enshrined. 
The poem arrests us in its opening words :— 
“Dakyns, when I am dead 
Three places must by you be visited, 
Three places excellent, 
Where you may ponder what I meant.” 
Weare told 
“The first is by the Avon’s side, 
Where tall rocks flank the winding tide,” 
and after a charming description of Clifton and Durdham 
Downs we pass on to an exquisitely felicitous description of 
the Cumbrian town whose beauty has been described by so 
many of the masters in prose or verse in our literature :— 
“The next is where a hundred fells 
Stand round the lake like sentinels, 
When Derwent, like a sleeping beauty, 
Girdled with that watchful duty, 
At Skiddaw’s foot securely lies, 
And gives her bosom to the skies.” 
After that we pass on to the next :— 
“where God keeps for me 
A little island in the sea,” 
and in an impassioned tribute to his native island he appeals 
to it by all the vows he vowed not to fail when Dakyns 
comes :— 
“ Wherefore, O Maughold, if he come, 
If Dakyns come 
Let not a voice be dumb 
In any case.” 
And likewise :— 
“ But, Bradda, if he come to you 
I charge you to be true! 
Sit not sullen by the sea, 
But show that you are conscious it is he, 
It is no vulgar tread . 
That bends the heath.” 

It may be added that Dakyns was one of the editors of 
various editions of Brown’s poems, and that in the wonderful 
collection (in two volumes) of the “ Letters of T. E. Brown,” 
edited by Mr. S. T. Irwin, no letters are more interesting than 
the many written to Dakyns. 

Iam tempted to write to you because of the curious fact 
that a few minutes before the Spectator reached me to-day 
I was replying to an invitation from an old friend to stay with 
him in nis home “by the Avon’s side,” and that only a few 
days ago I left Keswick after a week’s stay, which, curiously 
enough, was preceded by a visit for a few hours to 

“ the isle so sharply set, 
A single jewel in the crystal deep.” 
“Three places only— 
Three places, Dakyns.” 
Tam, Sir, &c., 
Ceinvan, Llandudno, 


L. J. Roperrs. 





[To rne Eprron or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Not one of them, not even Mr. Collier, had got hold of 
him; that which placed him so high above nearly every other 
man was the warmth of the love in his heart: he burned like 
the bush in Sinai. In the company of a guide he climbed a 
difficult and dangerous peak in the Alps—he and the guide 
were roped. Coming down he said: “ We will not be roped; 
you are a married man, and I will not endanger your life.” That 
was the man to whom T. E. B. wrote “Epistola ad Dakyns,” 
the man whom we all of us, “men and boys alike,” loved.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Grorce Hype WOLLASTON. 
Flax Bourton. 





A CRUX IN TENNYSON. 

(To tax Eprror or tae “Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—Amid the many solutions of the line in Tennyson given 
by your correspondents I doubt if any quite hit the real 
meaning. The next following stanza has the well-known 
lines :— 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all,” 

that is to say, Iam determined to love on triumphantly not- 
withstanding my loss. Now going back to the disputed 
passage, he says, “ If God should see that my future life would 
not be a true life, and if Love should see no true love, but only 
a dead indifference to life, then I might find ‘the shadow 
waiting with the keys,’” &c. 

No doubt the connecting of God with Love seems to be 
rather startling, but those who know their “In Memoriam ~ 
well will remember the dedication, “Strong Son of God, 
immortal Love!” and the concluding stanzas, “ Love is and 
was my Lord and King.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Horace Smita. 


[To raz Eprrorn or tue “Srercrator.”’) 
Srr,—I have not the text of “In Memoriam” with me, but I 
thought that the phrase “the indifference to be” meant “ the 
state of not caring to exist’ into which “ Love,” hitherto life's 
guiding light, seemed likely to be changed. I regarded the 
infinitive “to be” (to “ exist”) as depending upon the verbal 
notion in “indifference,” and the phrase to denote an utter 
want of interest in life. Is this admissible P—I am, Sir, &c., 
San Martino di Castrozza. H. A. CUMBERLEGR. 


[To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me a small space in your 
columns to make some remarks, from a woman's point of 
view, on this discussion P 

I must say I cannot see any difficulty in the lines quoted 
from the twenty-sixth canto. To me it simply means: That 
the All-seeing Eye to whom all time is Now may perceive, in 
what we call the future, Life emptied of all that makes life 
worth living and Love changed into cold indifference. With 
regard to the effect of the absence or presence of a comma 
after: “In more of life true life no more,” I sub- 
mit that, as it would be ungrammatical to put a 
comma between two nouns joined by the conjunction “and,” 
it would be equally ungrammatical to place one between two 
phrases equivalent to nouns, with or without adjuncts. The 
two conditions described here as possible objects of the All- 
seeing Eye are connected by “ and,” and no comma is required ; 
if “In” had been used instead, the comma would have been 
necessary. 

I do not think that there is any want of correspondence in 
the expression of the illustrations in the first verse and that 
of the conditions in the third. As “the moulder’d tree” 
is the tree that was once green, and the tower fallen the one 
that was oncefnewly built, so Life, wanting its be.t inspiration, 
is Life still, and Indifference is but the death-phase of Love. 
The extinct volcano is the same that once emitted raging fires. 
The “little rift” makes the music mute, but the sounding lute 
and the soundless lute are the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. W. D. 


(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectrator.”] 
Srr,—Against those who would venture to suggest any inter. 
pretation of the line, “ And Love the indifference to be” other 
than that given to it by Mr. Mayor and Tennyson's own son 
one might almost expect the spirit of the poet (to parody his 
own words) to rise up in wrath and answer, “I have written.” 
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Trt it might not so strongly resent the suggestion that a 
comma after the word “Love” and the giving to it a capital 
L would help to the right understanding by our dull wits of 
the line in question. One would get then its true meaning in 
a flash, and feel that it was the only possible one. As to 
the stanza beginning “And even when she turn’d,” 
let us beware how we venture to suggest improve- 
ments in a masterpiece such as “In Memoriam,” that 
perfect cameo carved on the background of a great grief. In 
the use of the word “in” in the line “ Or kill’d in falling from 
his horse,” there is a suddenness, a fatal instant, implied 
which the substitution of “by” would destroy. Most lovers 
of verse, and certainly all poets, will see that Tennyson’s fine 
instinct was right in his choice of a preposition. I have read 
somewhere that Southey on one occasion took a considerable 
journey simply to alter a preposition in a poem. We all know, 
who eare for verse, how a change of one word may turn verse 
into prose. It has been finely said, “ Take one-sixteenth of an 
inch from the nose of the Apollo and the god is lost.” Let 
us beware how we meddle with works of art.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trevor Dene, Worcester. C. F. Rice. 


[To Tux Epiror or tur “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Si,— As your readers have had their attention drawn to “ In 
Memoriam” by a more competent hand, may I venture to ask 
for an interpretation of stanza x. of the opening section P— 
“Forgive what seem’d my sin in me ; 
What seem’d my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee.” 
The ordinary man shrinks from a literal rendering of such 
passages as these, having a vague suspicion that the poets 
‘nust needs be thinking, not only of the bare sense, but of the 
magical evocation due to the associations and the music of 
the words they use, and the power these have of creating a 
given mood in the reader. And, perhaps, in difficult cases, 
the interpretations will be as various as the moods conjured 
up by the poet’s art. I am emboldened, however, to submit 
my little puzzle because only yesterday a gifted and accom- 
plished lady— herself a practitioner of verse, if she denies her 
right to the title of poet—admitted that she has never felt 
quite sure of her interpretation of the lines quoted above.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





“ DIDDIKIES.” 
[To Tne Epitor or tae “ Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,— Diddiky” is a Hampshire dialect word, and means a 
crock or a gypsy kettle —I am, Sir, &c., 
United University Club. Water B. Krncsrorp. 


[To tue Epiror or tre “Srectator.”] 
S1r,—“ Diddikie” isa Romany word, and has a rather interest- 
ing derivation. It has been formed quite recently by the genuine 
English gypsy, who uses it to describe the half-blood 
traveller of the roads. The proper Romany for “look here” 
is dik akai, but“ hignorant mumpli foki,”’ as a pure-blooded 
gypsy friend of mine calls those nomads who are less fortunate 
in their pedigrees, have corrupted the phrase to did ckaz, and 
so have had it used of them as a contemptuous appellation. 
The name has been used in the title of some songs of the 
road collected and edited by Miss Alice Gillington and called 
“ Didakei Ditties.”"—I am, Sir, &c., Frank S. ATKINSON. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 





THE WORD “LAMBENT.” 

[To tne Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”’} 
§ir,—This word is often used by modern writers with 
curious impropriety. Properly used of the light flickering 
motion with which a flame plays over the surface of a 
substance on which it has taken hold, as an animal licks 
over (lambit) what it is about to consume, it distinctively 
implies a wavering or unsteady illumination. Vergil speaks 
of the flame which appeared lambent around the hair of 
Tulus (lambere famma comas, “Aen.” ii. 684); and Washington 
Irving used the word correctly when he says that “the 
lambent flames” of the St. Elmo light were seen “ playing 
about the tops of the masts” (“Columbus,” p. 193). It is 
surprising to find so excellent a writer as Mr. William 
Black, with whom it is rather a favourite word, continually 





employing it in the sense of shining, bright, or radiant, ey 
when the light is steady. In his novel “ Macleod of Dare" 
speaks of a lady’s “large and lambent eyes” (p. 157), ana 
of “a sharp gleam from one lambent planet” (p. 417), "This 
seems to be a corrupt following of Pope when he mention; 
eyes that 
“Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day.” 
(“ Eloisa to Abelard,” 1. 64.) 
One is tempted to think there has been some subconscious 
confusion with lamping, radiating or emitting light] am, 
Sir, &., A. Smyrue Parwep, 
Hermon Hill. 





A TAME BARNDOOR OWL. 
[To’rme Epiror oy tue “Sprectator.”’] 
Srr,—Mr. Williamson will probably find the tame owl wil 
remain at Torphichen till next spring, when it will have 
other business to attend to. Some years ago a friend of ming 
in India reared a brood of young parrots. When they had 
about reached maturity he let them go, when all disappeared 
except one, which remained faithful. This, whilst enjoying 
perfect liberty, became very tame. However, when the weather 
began to warm up—about March—it found other loves more at. 
tractive than its master, and was reported absent. My friend, 
of course, gave up his bird for lost, but one evening, when the 
monsoon was over, as he walked towards the tennis courts g 
flock of parrots flew over him, when one bird left its fellows, 
circled round, and settled on his shoulder. The nesting busi- 
ness was all over, and it returned to its old love and the 
bungalow. The following spring the parrot left again and 
returned in the autumn, when one day, much to its owner's 
grief, it was crushed by the slamming of a door. He sat 
up all night nursing it, but it died in his hand.—I an, Sir, &e,, 
A. G. Cang, 
Great Paxton Vicarage. 





SUUM CUIQUE. 
{To tmx Epiror or Tux “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Suorely it was Butler (of the “ Analogy ”) not Burton (of 
the “ Anatomy”) who said, “ Things are what they are, and their 
consequences will be what they will be.” Like Miss Dartle, 
I only ask for information, but my impression, whatever it 
may be worth, is derived from the days when I was 
A Wray Prizemay, T.C.D. 

[We acknowledge the mistake, and are obliged to our corre- 
spondent and to others who have written to the same effect— 
Ep. Spectator. } 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not neccssarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 








POETRY. 


THE WIND-WILD WOOD. 
1. 


Wird8 linen very white and fair 

They bound him—and they Jaid him there 
Beneath the rood. Beside him flamed 
Tall candles, which the sunset shamed, 

So red the west did flare 


With ruddy light. It filled the place, 
Did many a criss-cross shadow trace 
Upon the sheet close-wrapped to hide 
The sword-thrust in his hated side, 
And cover fair the face. 


Yet where I knelt I saw both plain, 

I saw the slow and soaking stain 

That grew and grew until a thread 

Across the chequered pavement led. . « « 
And then it seemed again 
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That he and I were in the wood, 

And blade to blade hot-hearted stood ; 
It was as much as I could do 

To keep a laugh from breaking through, 
The trick had been so good. 


9° 


For here knelt I amid the crowd 
That swung the “ Dies irae” loud 
And prayed his soul to peace. 

God’s body! but I used him well 

To keep his soul so long from bell! 
When would their mouthings cease ? 


Then, of a sudden, came a wind, 

Such as within that wood had thinned 
The trees, of leaves bereft. 

It swept the mourners from the floor, 
It drove the priests without the door— 
But he and I were left. 


It rocked the rood, it raised the pall, 

It flung the tapers from the wall, 

The air was thick with cries ; 

And round and round the windows spun 
With rows of reeling saints a-run 

To see the dead man rise. 


He came and took me where I stood, 
He drew me to the wind-wild wood, 
Where shade to shade we fight. 
Tall candles flame at head and feet, 
We lie within one winding sheet 
Of linen fair and white. 
Marna PEASE. 








BOOKS. 


—_—_~»—_—_ 


THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE.* 

THE subject matter of this book has reached the stage of those 
controversies about one of which Burke wrote: “ Never has a 
subject been more amply and more learnedly handled, nor 
upon one side, in my opinion, more satisfactorily; they who 
are not convinced by what is already written would not receive 
conviction though one arose from the dead.” Neither the 
authoritative argument of Mr. Chamberlain nor the learned 
handling of Archdeacon Cunningham has achieved the im- 
possible. They have nothing new to say on this well-worn 
topic. A preface from the pen of Mr. Chamberlain serves to 
remind us how much this agitation owes to his initiative, 
Protectionist instincts have always been dormant among 
certain sections of the Conservative party. The late Sir 
Howard Vincent, Mr. Chaplin, and Lord Halsbury have 
aproud record of unbroken consistency on the subject, but 
it was not till Mr. Chamberlain saw the error of his 
ways and fanned the dying flame that the Neo-Protectionist 
policy was taken seriously by the country at large. The 
movement has secured support from Protectionists pure and 
simple, from a certain school of military tacticians who are 
apprehensive of a failure of our food supplies in time of war, 
and from those who believe that an ingeniously contrived 
system of tariff regulations and preferences would strengthen 
the ties between the Mother Country and its colonies, and so 
add to the stability of our Empire. 

The Tariff Reform Party seems to have grown rather 
ashamed of the purely Protectionist argument, though we 
suspect it is from Protectionist instincts that the movement 
gaius most of its strength. We remember, of course, the 
picture of ruined industries and the promise of restoration 
that Mr. Chamberlain set out in the earlier days; but now we 
hear less of this aspect of the question, and in his preface to 
this volume he confines his argument to an advocacy of pre- 
ferential tariff with our colonies and dependencies. He would 
have us avoid a repetition of the loss of the American 
Colonies, which were lost, he seems to suggest, not because 
we were unwise to interfere in their fiscal arrangements, but 
because we did so without sympathy and understanding—a 
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bold if not a convincing interpretation of history. What 
we now want, he says, is a “common policy by which the 
development of each may be made to serve the interests 
of the whole, and the strength of the whole to safeguard 
and promote the development of each” (p. vii)—an 
admirable sentiment in which all may agree. The common 
policy which has hitherto found favour is that each legisla- 
tive unit of the Empire has a complete liberty of action. We 
have used our liberty to adopt Free Trade. The Colonies have 
used their liberty to adopt Protection. Out of compliment to 
the Old Country some of the Colonies give preferential terms 
of entry to British goods, but this concession still leaves a 
stiff tariff barrier against the English manufacturer and a 
very liberal scale of Protection for the home producer. 

As Free Traders we believe this policy of Protection to be 
a mistake, but we know of no “common policy,” such as 
that suggested by Mr. Chamberlain, that will reconcile the 
apparent interests of the English Free Trade manufacturer 
with his heavily protected competitor in the oversea dominions. 
This being so, and with the warning of the American Colonies 
recalled to their mind by Mr. Chamberlain, Free Traders think 
it wiser for this country to refrain from interference. The 
position is really very simple. Great industries have sprung 
up in the Colonies under the shelter of Protection, just as in 
this country great industries have sprung up by the aid of the 
advantages of Free Trade. Everywhere there is a strong 
vested interest in favour of the status quo. Neither here nor 
in the Cclonies is a change likely to be made easily. In this 
country the proposal is still very indefinite, and the vested 
interests have not yet realized how far they will be affected 
by a change; out their existence in hundreds of unsuspected 
quarters is (apart from what we believe to be the equity and 
advantage of our case) an ample guarantee that a change of 
fiscal policy is not likely to be undertaken or, if undertaken, 
persisted in. 

The arguments based on military considerations and on the 
desire to use tariffs as a means of consolidating the Empire— 
and indeed, though to a minor extent, every scheme for a 
protective tariff—postulate the establishment of a committee 
of experts charged with the duty of making, and from time to 
time amending, a scientific tariff. The difficulty of their task 
will be apparent if we picture to ourselves such a body 
approached by representatives of the different schools of 
thought whose views Dr. Cunningham has combined in the 
volume now before us. Thus on p. 50 we read: “Imperial 
Preference is the only suggestion which has been offered for 
rendering our means and opportunities of purchasing food 
more secure.” Such a statement would at once call forth an 
obvious criticism from those who think security of food supply 
in time of war is an object to be procured by tariffs—namely, 
that such a policy would have an opposite effect, for if 
our food is to come to us from overseas the more 
numerous our sources of supply the better. Elsewhere 
Dr. Cunningham gives some countenance to a policy which 
aims at making countries self-sufficing, but on p. 46 he 
regretfully admits that with regard to foodstuffs such a policy 
now would be “ludicrously inadequate.” Still others might 
be less inclined to compromise. Or again, to take a pure 
question of Protection: an ironmaster comes forward and 
proves that his trade is hard hit by foreign competition, 
that he and his men are supporters of the Government, and 
that a small tax will keep his capital and his men employed. 
It seems a plausible case to those who are prepared to judge 
such matters, not by general principle, but by the merits of 
each case, and who think it is the duty of the 
Government “to exercise effective control” (p. 23). The 
concession is granted, and after a time there appears 
a succession of aggrieved persons: the worker in iron 
who declares that his raw material is artificially enhanced 
in value, that in consequence he has lost his foreign 
and neutral markets, and that at home the increased cost of 
his products has restricted their sale, and that substitutes are 
being found. He is followed by the building trade and the 
other subsidiary industries of the country, part of whose raw 
material is manufactured iron and steel; by the dwellers 
in houses of which the cost is increased; and by a class which 
is often overlooked in such discussions, the whole retail trade, 
whose business it is to distribute among new classes luxuries 
and conveniences which Free Trade is daily bringing more 
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fully within their reach, It is this ramification of vested 
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interests which, in our judgment, will in the long run make a 
reversal of our fiscal policy an idle proposal. 

We may agree with Dr. Cunningham that it would be very 
advantageous if an inspired Government could play the part 
of providence, but he surely misses the point when he com- 
plains that free traders—the school of laisser faire, as he calls 
them—are content to leave matters to chance. A liberty 
which secures for the individual the right to act throughout 
the whole field of industrial endeavour in what he thinks is 
his true interest surely goes some way towards attaining one 
of the requisites of all human association. All the more 
satisfactorily when we can add that it isa system absolutely 
equitable, that it works automatically, that it needs no crowd 
of inspectors and tax collectors, and is therefore economical. 
This is no more chance than any other of the beneficent 
results which follow on human efforts exercised in accordance 
with common sense and natural laws. 

We remain, therefore, quite unmoved by Dr. Cunningham's 
eloquent appeal. Our space, we hope, permits us to notice 
three points on which the author does less than justice to the 
argument which he is attacking. 

On p. 97 he writes :—“ The maxim that taxation shall be 
levied for revenue only seems to mean. . . that convenience 
of collection is the chief thing to be considered.” The objec- 
tion to taxes for purposes other than revenue arises out of 
the fact that only a fraction of the additional cost paid by 
the consumer goes into the public exchequer; a portion remains 
in the pockets of the protected manufacturers. 

Again, it is not fair to quote Mill as a supporter of the 
policy of Protection for “infant” industries in view of the 
very complete recantation of his earlier opinion which is given 
in his recently published letters. Mill’s change of opinion 
is all the more damaging inasmuch as he continues to desire 
the fostering of “infant ” industries, though a fuller considera- 
tion convinces him that the evils of Protection are so flagrant 
that he will not recommend its adoption to secure this most 
laudable end. 

On p. 51 also, unless we misunderstand his meaning, Dr. 
Cunningham cites the encroachment of the American specu- 
lator as a reason why we should seek to control the situation by 
preferential tariffs ; but surely it is a commonplace to say that 
the happy hunting ground of the speculator is to be found in 
those markets which are controlled by the manipulations of a 
tariff. 

We have expressed our disagreement with Dr. Cunningham, 
both as to principle and detail, but we should like to add that 
he sets out his case in a very interesting and plausible manner. 
It will afford great pleasure to those who agree with him, and 
even those who disagree will congratulate themselves on hold- 
ing convictions which are not weakened by this eloquent and 
able attack. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s preface reads to us like the address of a 
general to followers engaged with him on a forlorn hope. He 
has no successful achievement to chronicle, but he falls back 
on a declaration that he and they are animated by a lofty and 
disinterested ideal—a statement which friends and opponents 
will unreservedly accept—and he offers no practical and detailed 
suggestion as to how his patriotic Utopia is to be reached. 





LORETTO SCHOOL,* 
Frew schoolmasters nowadays possess qualities which may 
justly be called striking or distinctive. Governing bodies 
and parents are alike suspicious of whatever is peculiar, while 
their calling is one which of itself tends to drive men into 
the ordered paths of custom and convention. In the larger 
public schools conformity to type, rather than originality, 
seems to be the ideal, not only of boys, but of masters, and in 
schools subject to the Board of Education codes and regula- 
tions effectively hold in check any deviation from the normal. 
Yet perhaps there is no art in which a distinct and marked 
personality is more needed than that of the teacher. Rules 
and systems have indeed their proper and necessary place, 
but they are at best only, as it were, his tools and instruments, 
and if he is to be atrue artist, not a mere mechanic who turns 
out so much stuff according to a fixed pattern, then he must 
stamp his work with some impress that is individual and his 
own. That is what was done by men like Arnold, or Thring, 
or Kennedy, and their greatness was due to the fact that they 
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were the masters, not the servants, of rules and methods - that 
each of them set up largely his own standard and drew ch 
after his own design. It is what is individual and charac. 
teristic in a master which really tells in education, and the 
interest of the present volume lies chiefly in the fact that it 
contains the record of a man who pushed this principle of 
independence and originality to its extreme limits, and carried 
out what may justly be termed a great work by doing exactly 
what pleased himself, in defiance of every rule and precedent, 
In dealing with education we need to be guided not by experi- 
ence only but also by experiment, and if Almond of Loretto 
was too contemptuous of the one, he was certainly a fearless 
enthusiast for the other. 

When he went to Loretto in 1862 it was a small prepara- 
tory school of twenty boys; when he died in 1903 it had 
taken—and still holds—its place among the more important 
Scotch schools, enjoying to the full, though inferior in 
numbers, the same credit and reputation which attach to our 
great schools in England. Few men have done a like work, 
and he accomplished it, not only without resources of any 
sort, but also by running counter to most theories and tradi- 
tions then prevalent. He hated all convention—at least if it 
were not of his own making—with on intense hatred. On his 
death-bed he left a message to his boys bidding them “ keep up 
their habits and institutions, especially when these are opposed, 
on rational grounds, to the ordinary conventions of socicty,” 
and his one aim throughout life was to make the school “a 
community living visibly according to the dictates of right 
reason.” Wherever “right reason” led him, there he was 
prepared instantly to follow, and it suggested to him many 
odd things. It suggested, for instance, that collars are an 
encumbrance, and that to wear a coat, unless the temperature 
is under sixty degrees, is folly; that a teacher does not teach 
better because he has a cap and gown; and that a headmaster 
can “explain his idea of the kingdom of Heaven”’ with more 
ease and effect “in white flannel trousers and a flannel shirt.” 
By acuriousanomaly it also ordained that on Sunday boys should 
wear tall hats, Eton jackets, button-holes, and, above all, 
“light gloves, about the shade and texture of which the 
Head,” we are told, “ was very particular”; while in the cricket 
field it induced him to “like as much colour as possible,” to 
find “a real joy in a Harlequin shirt” or “the broad blue 
stripe of the Rossall trousers,” and to banish sashes “as an 
insane piece of swagger.” But with Almond’s “ philosophy of 
clothes,” which Mr. Tristram handles with extreme gravity, 
we nee& not perhaps here deal. It has its interest, no 
doubt, as symbolic of his revolt against all that is mere 
custom; but what was really important in his work was the 
high value he attached to physical education. “ This,” 
says Mr. Tristram, “was the main work of his life, 
and it is his chief claim to fame that he has 
revolutionized the ideas of the country on the subject.” 
The statement is no doubt too strong, for care of the body 
has never been wholly neglected in our schools, but Almond 
was perhaps the first headmaster who took up the matter in 
grave earnest. “The laws of God are,” he said, “ the laws of 
health.” Our first business is, he held, “to present our body 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God,” and that, too, 
“in the spirit of the soldier” who goes into the world and 
fights, “not of the monk” who withdraws from it into the 
cloister. He desired above all things “a holy alliance 
between the athlete and the Christian against the common 
enemies of both, against indolence and intemperance, dissi- 
pation and effeminacy, . .. and all the unnatural and 
demoralizing elements of our social life.” Of “sedentary habits 
and softness of living, of feebleness that might have been 
strength, and delicacy that might have been hardihood,” he 
speaks as of “ physical sins” incompatible with a good life. 
“ Why,” he asks in one of his sermons, “ will not men devote 
to the service of the kingdom of Heaven blood as pure, limbs 
as supple, condition as fit, energies as buoyant, as if they were 
aspirants for a championship, and so do something to wipe 
out the reproach that religion is a feeble, emasculated thing, 
good enough for sick-beds and solemn functions, but out of 
place amid the strong, rough work and more manly joys of 
life ?” 

These surely are words that are equally wise and noble. 
They show, too, the moral strength and earnestness of the 
man which underlay all his outward oddities, and we only 
wish that Mr. Tristram had given us more than a single 
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ract from sermons which, though delivered by a layman, 


= always said to have been remarkable. As it is, we hear 
far too much about some “famous saying” on fielding, or 


«the Head's” views as to playing “ three three-quarters ” in 
a football match, and the general reader, at least, will hardly 
take much interest in the many chapters which record the 
euccess of Lorettonians in various forms of athletics, or care 
greatly to learn such curious details as that one of them made 
a record pole-jump and subsequently “added much to human 
knowledge by discovering the true nature of the duck-billed 
Platypus.” The real history of Loretto is a history of Almond 
himself; but in this volume, which is half a biography and 
half a school chronicle, we only catch imperfect and super- 
ficial glimpses of him. We learn almost nothing about his 
teaching, his mode of government, or his real character, and 
gain the conviction that he was eccentric, but are left to surmise 
that he was great. For the man who made a new school and 
so ruled it for forty years that “ the Head says” became almost 
the sole standard of right among his pupils must have had 
great qualities and an originality of character which affected 
things of higher concern than either athletics or attire. As to 
this, however, Mr. Tristram leaves us largely in the dark, 
though, happily, he has put on record one phrase that is full 
of illumination. “A parent,” he says, “once remarked of 
Almond, ‘ Quite mad, but he saved my boy,’” and he had, we 
imagine, something of that “divine madness” which Plato 
says is needed for the making of verses, and is certainly not 
less needed for the equally poetic art of “saving boys” and 
making men. 


THE STUDY OF CRIME.* 

Or these three books much the most important is the admir- 
able summary of Lombroso’s criminal anthropology by 
Signora Ferrero, Lombroso’s daughter, who was an active and 
intelligent co-worker with her father for many years. The 
book has an introduction by Lombroso himself—one of the 
last things he wrote before his death. We do not propose to 
examine Lombroso’s familiar doctrines. We are among those 
who think that he tended to make facts fit his very strong 
preconceptions rather than to base his theories strictly 
on the facts as he discovered them by investigation. Never- 
theless his brilliant work marks an illuminating period 
in the study of crime: much of that work can never 
be disregarded, and the task of future students will 
be to give it its proper place in the balance of 
the inherited and acquired influences which form the 
criminal. It is a pity that in Great Britain criminal 
anthropology was for too many years allowed by serious 
investigators to fali into the hands of sentimentalists 
and fanatics, who developed out of it the noxious doctrine 
that a man is virtually irresponsible for his actions if 
his ears happen to be set on his head in a particular 
position, or he has no beard, or his sinciput or occiput is of 
the criminal shape. Punishment for crime was regarded as 
a mere brutality. Many of the followers of Lombroso have 
indeed outrun their master. That Lombroso believed in 
penalties as a restraining influence on criminals—the very 
value which the wildest criminologists are inclined to disallow 
to them—is proved by the following passage in Signora 
Ferrero’s book :— 

“Capital punishment, according to the opinion of my father, 
should only be applied in extreme cases, but the fear of it, sus- 
pended like a sword of Damocles above their heads, would serve as 
a check to the murderous proclivities displayed by some criminals 
when they are condemned to perpetual imprisonment. We have, 
it is true, no right to take the lives of others, but, if we refuse to 
recognize the legitimacy of self-defence, exile and imprisonment 
are equally unjustifiable.” 

We need only add that anyone who desires to have the most 
convenient and authentic epitome of Lombroso’s conclusions 
yet published should read this book. 

Science and the Criminal is a readable account of the effect 
of scientific inventions on the detection of crime. Unfortu- 
nately it is not much more than a readable book: the author 
has little skill in handling his subject, and though he writes of 
science is not very scientific. He ought to have used the famous 
trials heanalyses to illustrate his general deductions, but there is 
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really noadequate method in the book. Theintroduction, which 
might have been expected to review the author’s main conclu- 
sions, leaves the impression that it is a superfluous résumé 
of trials and crimes, some of which are described in more detail 
later. One is given a scrappy repetition of evidence in place 
of a verdict. The author states that in the perennial conflict 
between the criminal and the detective the latest resources of 
science tell slightly in favour of the work of detection. We 
should say that they tell very appreciably in favour of detec- 
tion. The growth of publicity through cheap newspapers 
makes it extraordinarily difficult for the criminal to avoid 
suspicion nowadays; soon almost all daily papers will be 
illustrated, and the picture of the criminal will be distri- 
buted in every corner of the land by this unofficial agency 
of the C.I.D. Then, wireless telegraphy, the greater pre- 
cision in the detection of poisons, the use of dogs to help 
the police, and, above all, the introduction of the infallible 
system of identifying by finger-prints are all on the side 
of the law. A great many crimes still escape detection of 
course, and we suppose that these are to be explained by 
the increasing cunning of criminals—like that of birds and 
beasts their cunning grows in proportion to their dangers— 
and also, and chiefly, by the fact that a certain percentage of 
crimes Jeaves no evidence which can be deciphered by science. 
Science does not, and probably never will, affect them one 
way or the other. Mr. Mitchell complains of the training of 
our detectives :— 

“ Under the present conditions the rank and file of the detective 

force, recruited as it is from the best of the uniformed policemen, 
contains many men of acute intellect and reasoning capacity, but 
it cannot be doubted but that in many cases their efliciency would 
have been enormously increased by a scientific training. Tho 
present system somewhat recalls that under which doctors 
acquired their knowledge of medicine in the early part of last 
century. Their mistakes taught them what not to do, but in the 
meantime the patient sometimes died. Methods of scientific reason- 
ing so as to draw deductions from observed facts cannot be acquired 
by solitary night watches upon a ‘beat,’ nor does the facility for 
breaking up a tangle in traffic which the constable acquires as 
the outcome of his daily duties necessarily render him more 
capable of extricating from a mass of confused details the essen- 
tial facts upon which stress should be laid. In some of the un- 
solved mysteries that have occurred during the last few years the 
presence of a highly trained intellect at the first hour of the 
investigation might conceivably have led to the detection of the 
criminal. As a rule, it is only after the first examination is over 
and the case appears likely to be a difficult one that the best 
brains of the department are brought to bear upon the facts, and 
it may then be too late for effective action.” 
This may mislead the reader, as it leaves out of account 
the fact that the greatest amount of successful detective work 
depends upon personal acquaintance with the criminal classes. 
This cannot be carried on by the Sherlock Holmes type of 
detective. The ex-policeman can tell what kind of crime is 
likely to be committed by a particular gang of criminals, and 
thus has a clue to begin with that comes, not from the 
ratiocination of a trained intellect, but from experience, which 
in the circumstances is much better. As regards the use of 
dogs the public should understand that the tracking of mur- 
derers by bloodhounds is only a small incident in the work of 
which dogs are capable. Compared with a man a dog has a 
thousand eyes and ears, and to a policeman on a lonely 
beat is an invaluable colleague. He pricks his ears 
long before the policeman can possibly be conscious of 
anyone moving. On the Franco-German fronticr the dogs 
are the worst enemies of the smugglers and the best friends 
of the police in many Continental cities. We believe that 
their introduction in Glasgow has been a most promising 
experiment. 

Mr. Mitchell seems to accept without much reserve the 
work of handwriting experts. It would be foolish to deny 
that experts can do much to discover forgeries by revealing 
under the miscroscope the hesitating and broken lines of 
imitative writing, or by showing erasures by means of photo- 
graphy, which brings to light things virtually invisible. But 
when the handwriting expert claims an insight not possessed 
by others in discriminating between handwritings according 
to their character we begin to suspect him of dangerous pre- 
tensions. The jury is the only handwriting expert with a 
right to be heard. 

The third book before us differs from most books on prison 
life by those who have experienced it in its insistence that, 
there is nothing in particular to complain of. The author did 
fifteen months’ hard labour at Wormwood Scrubs, and tells 
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us that the hard labour is almost child’s play. Less than the 
allotted amount of work is almost invariably done and the 
warders content themselves with gentle protests. The author 
understands that penal servitude is easier still, and remarks 
that it must compare well with the workhouse for comfort. 
He makes two extraordinary statements: one is that the 
treatment of prisoners in the remand prison at Brixton—that 
is, before the guilt of the prisoners is proved—is more objection- 
able than at Wormwood Scrubs, and the other is that the 
police are deliberately inaccurate in giving their evidence. If 
the author’s memory has not misled him in the first case, his 
judgment has probably failed him in the second. 





SOME BOOKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING.* 
A GREAT variety of books dealing with trees and flowering 
plants, botany, and gardening may be conveniently included 
in this review. Several of these works owe their attractions 
chiefly or entirely to their plates and illustrations. 

In Wild Flowers as they Grow Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke has 
chosen, with discrimination, twenty-five typical British lowering 
plants and has reproduced, with remarkable success, coloured 
photographs of them. The text which accompanies these is 
by Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall, and gives a good description of the 
plant in popular language, laying stress on those features 
which are of scientific importance. The medical virtues which 
Pliny or Gerard attributed to the plants might well have 
been omitted. But the youthful or unlearned student who will 
examine the flowers he gathers, with the text before him, will 
learn something about the machinery by which plants secure 
pollination and have his eyes opened to some of the greatest 
wonders in Nature. The style of the work is quite popular 
and it covers but little ground ; yet it contains enough to give 
an insight into the natural history of plants and may perhaps 
lead on to Kerner’s more serious books. Mr. Nuttall points 
out that to botanists a strawberry is not a “fruit,” and 
himself falls into the error of calling the prickles of a rose 
“ thorns.” 

The next on our list is an American work, and is of a more 
seriously scientific nature. This handsome but unwieldy book 
forms volume ii. of the “Memoirs of the University of Cali- 
fornia.” The Silva of California, by Mr. Willis Linn Jepson, 
is the work of a scientific and painstaking botanist. It is, so 
far as we are aware, the most exhaustive book that has been 
published on Californian trees, and everything of economic as 
well as botanic interest appears to have been brought together. 
The author tells us that he has been at work for nineteen years 
making field studies and collections. He claims that Cali- 
fornia has the most remarkable development of coniferous 
trees to be found anywhere. Besides the systematic account 
of the characters of the various species there are chapters on 
geography and distribution, typically Californian species, 
dwarfs, hybrids, deformities, age, and seed-production in trees. 
The text is followed by a series of magnificent plates—for the 
most part photographs—over eighty in number. These give 
an admirable picture of the Californian silva and the charac- 
teristic appearance of the various trees, which is of great 
interest to tree-lovers as well as more serious botanists. Mr. 
Jepson has collected interesting information about the Big 
Trees (Sequoia gigantea), and puts their height at from 150 
to 325 feet and the average age of adult trees at from 400 
to 1,500 years. He also gives maps showing the distribution 
of the various groves. It should be added that the book 
conprises a bibliography, and under each species a reference 
to earlier literature and descriptions. 

We pass to another work that will delight the lover of 
plants: Studies of Trees and Flowers, by M. Wrigley, is 
another handsome volume with over a hundred full-page 
plates. They are all either pictures of natives of these 
islands or, like the spruce, larch, chestnut, jasmine, Montbretia, 
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Nigella, and Echinops, of plants familiar in cultivation 
common in plantations. The photographer must be cunapahy 
lated on a series of photographs which are as good as any the 
camera can produce. We have never seen better Photographs 
of trees, shrubs, climbers, or flowers. A short paragraph of 
text accompanies the plates and gives a popular but sufficient} 
accurate account of the plant. This has been compiled by Min 
Annie Lorrain Smith, F.L.S., who has shown good judgment in 
putting as much information as can be expected into the short 
space at her disposal. The natural orders and the Latin 
names of the plants are given, and, unless they are natives 
the country of their origin. But the photographs are, of 
course, the feature and foundation of the volume, which jg a 
pretty picture book. 

We come next to a cheap little book of a much bumble 
description. Mr. Francis George Heath, that well-known 
popular writer on ferns, has produced a little pocket handbook 
of convenient form. British Ferns gives descriptions and dis. 
tribution of all species arranged under the alphabetic order 
of the Latin names. It is needless to dwell on the ineop. 
venience of this, especially as no analytical key is provided 
The illustrations are clear and well-drawn figures. They are 
uncoloured, but lose nothing in that respect. We cannot say 
that the introductory part of the text gives either a lucid or 
a scientific account of the structure and reproduction of spore 
plants and seed plants. The stigma is described as the “ male 
organ” of the flower, and this is no doubt merely a careless 
slip; but there are various other statements to which excep. 
tion may fairly be taken. 

We pass now from botanic to more purely gardening books, 
Mr. A. E. Speer’s Annual and Biennial Garden Plants may 
be recommended to the amateur gardener with a small or 
moderate-sized garden. It contains in alphabetic order the 
names of a great number of useful and easily grown plants, 
There are short descriptions and instructions for culture, The 
introduction assumes almost complete ignorance of gardening 
and gives hints on preparing soil, not sowing small seeds on 
windy days, the need of ruthless thinning out, and the import- 
ance of cutting off dead flowers and seed-cases. There are 
half a dozen coloured plates and several dozen black and white 
ones. The dictionary form and the cross-references for 
synonyms, ¢.g., “Deptford Pink (see Dianthus armeria),” are 
intended to make the book handy for reference purposes. 

Two new volumes in the excellent “Present-Day Gardening” 
series may also be recommended to gardeners. The editor of 
the series, Mr. Hooper Pearson, is, as our readers probably 
know, editor of the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle.” The volumes 
now before us treat of Carnations and Pinks and of 
Rhododendrons and Azaleas respectively. Each volume is 
written by a high authority, or several high authorities, and 
contains eight very handsome coloured plates. The text gives 
directions for cultivation and propagation, and treats of 
hybrids, diseases, exhibitions, botanical characters, and every- 
thing connected with the plants on which a gardener can 
desire knowledge. ‘These are the sixth and seventh volumes 
of the series, and like the others they are marvels of cheap- 
ness and of the greatest value to the professional and the 
amateur gardener. 

The appetite for gardening books is become so keen that 
some English readers may like to read a book by a well-known 
American writer. Mrs. Ely writes pleasantly, and her work 
is illustrated with a number of pretty coloured and uncoloured 
photographs. The Practical Flower Garden mentions for the 
most part familiar British garden plants, but the names of 
the wild plants will puzzle the English reader. Part of the 
book deals with Mrs. Ely’s own garden on the borders of New 
Jersey and New York States. Here the climate is too severe 
for box or bay tree to survive the winter, and the summer 
drought is exceedingly trying. A chapteris devoted toa wild 
garden in Connecticut, and Mrs. Ely paints a glowing picture 
of the possibilities of wild gardening in the Eastern States. If 
Mrs. Earle’s books are eagerly read by Americans who know 
nothing of England or of gardening, it may well be that 
lovers of gardening ever here may be interested in Mrs. Ely’s 
experiences and advice. 

We pass from gardens to another American book dealing 
this time with wild nature. The Music of the Wild is by 
Mr. Gene Stratton-Porter, a writer well known on the other 
side of the Atlantic. His book is illustrated with an extra- 
ordinary number of most excellent photographs, mostly of 
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plants in natural surroundings. There are also plates of 
birds, mammals, toads, and insects after the style of 
Mr. Kearton and his many imitators. As to plants the 
English reader is sorely puzzled by references to “ Joe-Pye 
weed,” “ironwort,” “spiderwort,” “ cone-flowers,” and many 
similar names. Mr. Stratton-Porter has a superb contempt 
for scientific naturalists and accurate knowledge. “ Whenever 
I come across a scientist plying his trade I am always so happy 
and content to be merely a nature-lover, &c.” In this spirit 
he divides his book into “The Chorus of the Forest,” 
“Songs of the Fields,” and “The Music of the Marsh,” 
“Somewhere in the depths of the forest you will meet 
the Creator,” “The fields epitomize man.” Even “Jack 
Frost, waving his magician’s wand” over the frozen marsh 
seems to have crossed the Atlantic. There are many other 
familiar phrases ; but the nature-lovers who read these books 
are notoriously uncritical. Large numbers of readers will be 
enchanted with Mr. Stratton-Porter’s vivid word pictures and 
perbaps be fired by his enthusiasm. For our own part we 
sometimes feel that he is soaring above us, and confess that 
we do not “hear the Great Secret and see the Compelling 
Vision” even when he shows us “trees you never before have 
seen, flowers and vines the botanists fail tomention.” Of the 
forest he writes:—“ Here is the world’s most beautiful 
cathedral, where the unsurpassed tree-harps accompany the 
singers in Nature’s grandest anthem.” _A little simplicity in 
descriptions is a great art, and no doubt most difficult to 
attain. We do not forget that this was written for American 
and not for English readers, 





TWO BOOKS OF STATISTICS.* 

Mr. WELTON is to be congratulated on having attained his 
statistical jubilee. His first paper on the Census of Occupa- 
tions was read to the Statistical Society more than fifty years 
ago, t.e., in June, 1858, and the subject has engrossed his 
attention right down to the present time. He is a statistician 
of the strictest sect, and, unlike Mr. Schooling, he is extremely 
chary of drawing conclusions from his figures. The progress 
of a district is to be measured by the gain or loss of popula- 
tion by migration more especially of persons between the ages 
of 15-40. There is universally a loss of rural population at the 
ages 15-25. In the colliery districts there are gains of young 
men and of women somewhat older, boys for the pits, and 
brides for the older men. In the cotton and wool manufactory 
districts there is a tendency to lose male inhabitants and to 
attract girls. Residential districts generally lose young men ; 
they all attract young women, and both sexes after 35. These 
and other indubitable facts are set out in tables occupying 
some 700 pages, and the unstatistical imagination will 
probably not find it difficult to picture the motives 
which govern this ebb and flow of population. This 
presumably is the process which the Labour Exchanges have 
been set up to facilitate. One would like to know how far 
they were necessary and whether their influence has really 
increased the mobility which already existed. Mr. Welton is 
too scientific a statistician to hazard any conjecture. He 
supplies us, however, with food for much reflection. England's 
Recent Progress is a monumental work conceived and executed 
ina truly scientific spirit, and it will be welcomed by those 
competent to judge—not, we fear, a very large public—as a 
valuable addition to statistical research. 

Mr. Schooling’s book is of a different character. Like Mr. 
Welton’s book it contains many tables and diagrams, but, 
unlike Mr. Welton, Mr. Schooling hazards many deductions 
which will not be accepted as conclusive by many of his 
readers, In the first pages Mr. Schooling reports a conversa- 
tion which he had with an eminent person who remarked that 
he had “ only lately realized that this country had any trade 
other than its foreign commerce,” further that “ we export 
a much greater value of manufactured goods than is exported 
by the United States. This was regarded as complete 
evidence of our industrial supremacy over the United States.” 
We hold no brief to defend the sanity of Mr. Schooling’s 
eminent friend, but this surely is a travesty characteristic of 
a good deal that is to be found in these pages. We cordially 
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agree, and the point has been frequently insisted on in these 
columns, that our home trade is the thing that counts. The 
materials which we import, say, for the purposes of the 
building trade (iron, wood, and cement, both raw material and 
partly manufactured), are the things on which the improved 
dwellings of our population depend. Mr. Schooling ridicules 
the theory “that every import coming to these islands auto- 
matically causes a British-labour-employing export to leave 
our shores.” We do not mean to argue the point now, but 
we are sure that our home trade and the comfort and prosperity 
of our home population depend on our being able to pur- 
chase freely in the markets of the world. Mr. Schooling’s 
book (pp. 582) is beautifully printed, and is full of most 
interesting tables, from which, as it appears to us, he does not 
always draw the right lessons. “The author confesses 
that the dicta of economic theory are to him of no more valne 
than a spent match, though to other persons these dicta may be 
an electric torch.” Mr. Schooling supplies his own economic 
theory, which we in our turn find it difficult to accept. 





SANCTUARIES.* 

Dr. Cox, in dealing with this very congenial subject, shows 
all the high qualities which we are accustomed to find in his 
archwological work. If he could practise a little of the 
suaviter in modo, it would be well. Some writers, for instanee 
—Dean Stanley among them—have supposed that at West- 
minster, to take the most famous of English examples, there was 
a special sanctuary building. ‘lo speak of this idea as “ so much 
moonshine ” and “a foolish blunder” is scarcely courteous. 
Doubtless the right extended to all the precincts, but there 
was probably a place—the surviving street nomenclature 
seems to show as much—to which the seeker made bis way. 
So we have the “ Sanctuary Knocker” at Durham, shown, by 
the way, in one of Dr. Cox’s illustrations. It is not easy to 
make a choice where the matter is so abundant. Westminster, 
however, may serve. Here Dr. Cox prints a hitherto unpub- 
lished list of fugitives, bearing date June 25th, 1532. 
It contains fifty names. As many as eighteen of this number 
had sought protection for debt. Eleven were accused of murder 
or manslaughter and sixteen of felony; one, whose crime was 
“‘roberye comytted upon the sea,” looks like a pirate. One of 
the fugitives from justice had been there for almost twenty 
years. No one of distinction appears among them; a!l were 
vulgar criminals who by ingenuity or good luck thus con- 
trived to escape or postpone punishment. Clearly the 
raison d’étre of the place had ceased to be. The last fugitive 
of note seems to have been John Skelton: he had libelled 
Wolsey, and escaping arrest from the Cardinal's officers took 
sanctuary, where he was “ well received ” by the Abbot, to whom 
Wolsey was naturally a persona ingrala, There was a curious 
attempt to retain the institution by the legislation of 1540, 
when, in obvious imitation of the Hebrew cities of refuge, 
eight towns were declared to be sanctuaries, but with well- 
defined limitations ; no place was to receive more than twenty 
men. The towns selected did not like the honour. Manchester 
succeeded in transferring the privilege to Chester, and Chester 
again to Stafford. Early in the seventeenth century the whole 
system ceased to be. London possessed another sanctuary in 
St. Martin-le-Grand. It seems to have been a disorderly 
place; it had no strong controlling force such as existed at 
Westminster. Of provincial sanctuaries the most famous 
were at Durham and Beverley. We need hardly say that this 
is a most interesting volume. 





LONDON.+ 
Tne story of a “fragment” of London “might possibly,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “be got within the limits of a library.” 
That is an emphatic way of putting it; but it expresses well 
enough the neceasity of a very definite purpose in anyone 
who handles such a subject. Mr. Taylor’s purpose is to 
furnish “an intelligible framework into which the rest of the 
story can be fitted by subsequent study,” and he carries it out 
sufficiently well. After some preliminary matters we have an 
historical outline extending over some eighty pages. It would 
have been well to state definitely the fact that the Romans 
must have found here a large town. The place which Tacitus 
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describes as “copia negotiatorum et commeatuum maxime 
celebre” could not have grown up within a few years. South- 
eastern Britain was indeed a populous and civilized region 
with a coinage of its own. To pass rapidly on, we find 
an excellent summary of the post-Conquest history 
of the city, the economic aspect being brought pro- 
minently forward. Our author sees, among other things, 
a conflict between Protection and Free Trade. Such doubt- 
less there was and mustalways be while the interests of 
the consumer work one way and those of the manufacturer 
the other. It would have been worth while for Mr. Taylor to 
tell us why the City of the early nineteenth century was 
strongly Radical and that of the early twentieth so strongly 
Conservative, but he would have had to leave out things more 
to the purpose. Part II. consists of fifteen “ Itineraries,” and 
is the most practically useful part of the book. The first 
seven are given to the City proper, the first dealing with the 
Walbrook district, a locality especially connected with Roman 
London, and the seventh with the “Suburbs Outside New- 
gate.” We need hardly say that every one of them is full of 
interesting matter. We then pass beyond the City bound- 
aries, and wherever our guide takes us we find something 
strange. Here is an example taken, one may say, at random, 
Seven Dials. Evelyn in 1694 goes to see the building of it, 
“near St. Giles’s, where seven streets make a star from a 
Doric pillar.” Some of our older readers may remember it 
a disreputable and almost dangerous slum; now it has 
become respectable again and possibly prosperous. In the 
last of the Itineraries we cross the Thames, and see something 
of Southwark. Finally we have a “Gazetteer,” in which the 
chief London names are alphabetically arranged, and the 
places with their chief associations described by way of 
supplementing information already given. One criticism we 
will make. The Merchant Taylors’ Company “first appear,” 
we read, in historical records by quarrelling with the Gold- 
smiths in 1267. Surely Mr. Smith might have given us a 
few lines about the same company’s historical quarrel with the 
Skinners. Do not the two companies to this day dine together 
annually to show that they are reconciled ? 





THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WESLEY.* 


Tus instalment of the Journal covers a period of something 
less than four years (June 14th, 1738—April 19th, 1742). It 
begins with Wesley’s visit to the Moravian settlement at 
Herrnhut, and it carries us on to the breach of the Moravian 
alliance. Wesley’s own theological position was, perhaps, 
not precisely logical, but it was manifestly inconsistent with 
that taken up by the Moravian teachers. The schism that 
took place in the Fetter Lane community was immediately 
due to the Moravian extremists—the practical Wesley could 
not possibly put up with the extravagant Quietism which 
denounced the use of all means of grace, which indeed 
denied that such things were. Grace they affirmed, as being 
the gift of God, could not be affected by human action 
or inaction. All that the Christian could do was 
to sit still and wait till it was given. But Count 
Ziuzendorf, the head of the community, did not dis- 
avow them. We have a verbatim report written down by 
Wesley of a dialogue (in Latin) between himself and the 
Count. Here is Zinzendorf’s concluding utterance: ‘ We 
scorn and trample on all self-denial. ... We laugh at all 
mortification. No process of purification has to go before the 
perfection of love.” That Quietism is perilously near to 
Antino mianism is clear enough. Wesley, in his letter to the 
Moravian Community (August 8th, 1741), declares that some 
of their teachers maintained that “to a believer there is no 
commandment at all.” The volume contains much else that 
is of great interest about Wesley’s work. Such are the 
curious details of cases of conversion. As we read them 
we are powerfully reminded of the demoniac possession 
which isso prominent in the Gospel narrative. “ She raged 
more and more about for two hours, and then our Lord gave 
her rest. Five were in the same agony in the evening. I 
ordered them to be removed to the door that their cries might 
neither drown my voice nor interrupt the attention of the con- 
giegation.” One of the important incidents of the period 
wus the preaching before the University of Oxford. Wesley 
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was still a Fellow of Lincoln, and remained s0 till his mar. 
riage in 1751. He kept his rooms in college and Ocenpied 
them on this and on other occasions. The sermon wa, 
preached on July 25th, 1741, on the text, “ Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.” This was substituted for ay 
earlier selection, “ How is the faithful city become a harlot” 
It should never be forgotten that the college behaved vor 
considerately to him. It might have at any time revoked th 
licence of non-residence. 





MAGAZINES. 

Lorp DunRAvEN heads his article in the Nineteenth Centyy, 
“The Need for a Re-creation of our Constitution,” but though 
a firm believer in a complete remodelling of the House of 
Lords he is chiefly concerned to show “the intolerable tyranny 
achieved by the present Cab‘net and the disgraceful means 
by which it has been obtained.” With the aims or methods of 
the “ Die-hards” he has no sympathy whatever, and he admits 
that under the Parliament Bill the House at least retains a 
certain right of delay. None the less he holds that 
the Constitution has lost its ancient balance, and that 
a revolution has been effected which threatens the basis 
of organized society. But the chief interest of the 
article resides in the very able defence of the Lords’ 
amendments and the bearing of their rejection on Home Rule, 
of which Lord Dunraven is a supporter. He cordially sup- 
ports the reservation of certain questions for the judgment 
of the people, notably the establishment of Statuto: y 
Parliaments, and believes that a deadly blow has been dealt 
the Home Rule cause by the refusal of Mr. Redmond to allow 
the people to be consulted :— 

“Their action either belies their words or condemns them 
{the Nationalist Members] as anti-Home Rulers. Either 
Mr. Redmond does not desire to see Home Rule an accom. 
plished fact, or he does not believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the people are in favour of it. . . . Thousands 
of electors of an open mind, ready to take a reasonable, just, 
and generous view of Ireland and her claims, will be turned 
against her. A strong case, to my mind an unanswerable case, 
can be made for Home Rule. No case can be made for refusing to 
submit a scheme to the people. . . . For Home Rule two things are 
essential: the goodwill of the people of Great Britain and the 
stability of the Imperial Parliament. To make Home Rule 
synonymous in the eyes of the people of Great Britaia with the 
destruction of the constitutional balance, the usurpation—for it 
comes to that—of the prerogative of the Crown, and their depriva- 
tion of the right to be consulted on matters of organic change, is 
to damn Home Rule, . . . The arrogant policy of the Government 
will stir up a feeling of antagonism to Home Rule, land purchase, 
and everything connected with Ireland, which does not naturally 
exist, and the true policy of conciliation will receive a set-back from 
which it may not easily recover. . . . I am fearful of the fate of 
Home Rule obtained by a violation of constitutional liberty, 
secured as a result of mere party manceuvre, placed upon the 
Statute Book by means which must inevitably cause resentment 
and hostility to it.” 

We differ toto caelo from Lord Dunraven’s aim, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, but we find ourselves in close agreement 
with much of his argument. It is not often that Unionists 
can extract so much satisfaction from the utterances of a 
Home Ruler.—Mr. Harold Cox, in an admirably reasoned 
and temperately worded paper, discusses “ The Danger Ahead.” 
That danger he discovers in the destruction of individual 
liberty, the maintenance of which Sir William Harcourt in 1873 
claimed to be the peculiar tradition of the Liberal Party. Mr. Cox 
finds many illustrations of this new disregard for the liberty 
of others, e.g., in the polemical violence of the Die-hards, the 
attitude of trade unionists to non-unionists, and the excesses of 
hooligans. The peculiar danger of the democratic tendency to 
destroy liberty is that “while a tyrant is afraid of his neck a 
democracy has nothing to fear.” Mr. Cox traces the pernicious 
working of this tendency in economics, where it leads to the 
restriction of individual effort, to all manner of crude 
schemes for redistributing wealth. Above all it leads to the 
constant resort to State interference, with, as an inevitable 
result, the indefinite multiplication of officials and the transfer 
of jurisdiction from the courts of law to the bureaucracy. The 
remedy for these evils, which culminate in the tyranny of our 
party system, Mr. Cox finds in the Referendum, coupled with 
the substitution of large for single-member constituencies, 
and the introduction of the transferable vote-——Mr. 
Thomas Kirkup surveys German policy in the light of 
history and finds it good. Situated as she was, Prussia 
found a strong army a necessity. But the suggestion 
that she was ever a predatory State is “intolerable.” In her 
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career we see the triumph of sustained energy rationally and 
ieally directed towards serious and worthy ends. Our 
first duty, after appealing to history, is “to clear our minds of 
the absurd and pernicious idea that the wars of 1864-1871 
were wars of vulgar aggression. They were waged to secure 
unity and independence and all the thousand blessings implied 
in unity and independence for a great people that had for 
centuries endured the worst evils of disunion and of foreign 
interference and domination.” In regard to Africa and 
especially Morocco 
“jt was our duty and our interest, rightly understood, to be 
friendly, sympathetic,and even generous towards Germany, and 
we have not so been. It does appear that our rulers have not 
reaily understood the past history or present position of Germany. 
Whether it has been prejudice, ignorance, or merely a desire 
always to have the best of a bargain, or a confused mixture of all 
three, one cannot easily determine. But the result has come home 
to us in swollen armaments, in strained relations, and in the insane 
talk of war.” 
We have seldom encountered a better inversion of the 
saying “ My country, right or wrong,” than is furnished by 
this extraordinary article. 

Tne National Review is largely given up this month to 
glorifymg the “ Die-hards” and abusing the official Unionist 
Jeaders and all who were concerned in what is politely called 
the Iscariot movement, including the Spectator. But the 
Editor, though sorely wounded by the great betrayal, does not 
despair of the republic, and earnestly appeals to all “ Die- 
hards” to remain in every Unionist Association they belong 
to and to join every other Unionist Association they can. 
“This is no time for patriotic men to forsake the party. They 
must capture the party and prevent its remaining the happy 
hunting groundof timorous W higsand cynical philosophers with 
their attendant satellites of snobs, scuttlers, and renegades.” 
This, however, is an extremely mild specimen of the polemical 
violence of the National Review, which fully justifies the 
remarks of Mr. Harold Cox in the Nineteenth Century on the 
decline of toleration in poiitical controversy. No cause was 
ever furthered by personal abuse.——Lord Ebury traces the 
“origin, progress, and adoption ” of the Parliament Bill from 
the No Surrender standpoint without any intemperance of 
language, but Mr. Henry Lygon almost approaches the 
exuberance of the Editor in a paper headed “Had.” The 
gravamen of his charge lies in the assertion that the 
Cabinet had finally decided on an election in December, 
two days before the Conference broke down. According to Mr. 
Lygon's view the Unionist Party is apparently composed almost 
entirely of trustful jackasses, without leaders or organization, 
who swallow every lie the wicked Liberals tell them. It has 
been a fight, in other words, between imbecile virtue and un- 
scrupulous ability in which victory was a foregone conclusion 
for the latter. The campaign against the abstainers and 
“renegades” is carried on in verse as well as prose, and 
we have some lines in which “talk” rhymes to “fork,” and 
which the Editor pronounces to be spirited. The author 
of the paper on “ Agadir” is anonymous, but the writer takes 
the view, already expressed in the National Review by Mr. 
Morton Fullerton, that financial considerations are impairing 
the efficacy of the entente cordiale, and that the golden links 
which already bind France to Germany are growing stronger 
every year. “The one doubtful factor is how long public 
sentiment in France will be able to resist the attrac- 
tions of a profitable speculation.” But whatever hap- 
pens “England must be prepared to stand alone.”—— 
Captain Harry Graham writes a very pleasant anecdotic paper 
on Charles Townshend, that brilliant weathercock of whom 
his friend Fitzherbert remarked that “a great nation like ours 
should have a Charles Townshend in it for show, just as a 
grand menagerie should have an ostrich.” We may also 
notice a delightful study of the homing powers of animals by 
Mr. E. T. Humphries. But who is “ Alien,” to whom an 
anecdote about the animals of Germanicus is referred? 
“ Herodius” is, we take it, a misprint for “ Herodotus.”—— 
Another interesting non-political paper is that entitled 
“The Creed of an Agnostic Spiritualist,” by Mr. J. 
Arthur Hill, in which he recounts the experiences which led 
him to his present attitude, ¢.c., that of believing that “in 
certain cases a spiritistic interpretation of some of the facts 
18 Justified as a working hypothesis.”. We may note that he is 

strongly hostile to invok ing subconsciousness, or the subliminal 
self, about which “the less said the better.” In “American 














Affairs ” Mr. Manrice Low, while intensely disliking Canadian 
reciprocity, admits that Mr. Taft has “played the game 
squarely” and immensely strengthened his position by 
handling the question frankly and refusing to play the 
politician. 

The Contemporary Review opens with some striking apprecia- 
tions of the late Editor, Sir Percy Bunting, in which insist- 
ence is laid on his courageous championship of the 
oppressed and his wide range of interests. His greatest 
achievement, writes the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, “ was this, that 
he touched life on all sides, entered into all combinations 
without knowing anything of the harsh exclusiveness which 
bans differences of opinion—that he went into it all, and came 
out of it ‘unspotted from the world.’”"——-Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P., writing on the Parliament Bill, main- 
tains that Mr, Asquith has “adhered very strictly 
to the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” De- 
mocracy may have trials in store, but “it can no longer be 
subjected to constant defeat at the hands of a constitutionally 
organized force of hostile aristocratic opinion. At least, it 
may now secure expression in legislation for its noblest ideals 
and its most cherished ambitions.” But these glowing antici- 
pations of the Millennium are tempered by the admission that 
“the Preamble is regarded with a good deal of suspicion by 
advanced T[adicals.” Mr. H. N. Brailsford writes on 
“Albanians, Turks and Russians,” in a spirit of severe 
criticism of the later phases of Young Turkdom. He dis- 
misses the notion that Montenegro was actuated by chivalrous 
sentiment. Her sympathy, he declares, was interested: the 
Malessori were supplied with arms by Austria and by Monte- 
negro acting for Russia, who, by backing Montenegro, con- 
verted those poor mountain clans into formidable adversaries. 





“Tt is in the sudden expansion of this little tribal dispute into 
a grave international complication that the real significance of 
this Malessori episode lies. The Turks have assumed that by over- 
throwing a despot and establishing a Parliament they have won for 
themselves a final immunity from European interference. There 
las as yet been no formal intervention, no claim based as of right 
on the Berlin Treaty. But there has been a real and menacing 
interference, which has dealt a shrewd blow to the whole policy of 
racial chauvinism. The future depends on the ability of the Com- 
mittee to profit by the lesson. Nothing remains of its old prestige. 
The epoch of fraternization at home has given way to overt dis- 
content. The period of idealization abroad has passed into a phase 
of suspicion and disgust. When the Adana massacres occurred, 
we all assumed, even without evidence, that Abdul Hamid was 
their contriver. To-day we have to listen, half-convinced, while so 
warm a friend of the Young Turks as Sir William Ramsay declares 
that it was they who plotted these abominations. That is the 
measure of their fall in public esteem. Nothing but a change of 
persons in their directing staff can save them now, and nothing 
short of a complete reversal of their policy towards the non-Turkish 
races can save their Empire.” 


Mr. A. C. Benson discusses the teaching of religion in 
secondary schools. The crux of the situation, in his view, is 
the way in which the Old Testament should be taught, and on 
this point he appeals to the heads of our Church for direct 
and authoritative guidance.——‘ The Kaiser as Orator” is 
the title of a very interesting character-sketch by Professor 
Charles Sarolea. He observes that unlike most royal speakers 
the Kaiser always strikes a personal, individual, and 
human note. He speaks more often than not for himself 
alone; he does not, as a rule, express the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the German people of to-day. In religion he is a 
conservative Evangelical; in politics he believes firmly in his 
divine mission, and deprecates all opposition, however lawful 
and constitutional. In short, he is conservative and reac- 
tionary. He loves his army, but the navy is his own creation. 
Inart and letters he is diametrically opposed to modern German 
tendencies. Professor Sarolea maintains that with all his 
strenuousness and energy the Kaiser lacks the essential 
qualities of a strong man—self-restraint, calmness, reticence. 
Future years, he adds, will show whether the Kaiser possesses 
the genuine characteristics of the statesman. Meantime “ the 
most earnest hope of his well-wishers and admirers is that he 
may continue to prove the sincerity of his desire to maintain 
the peace of the world.” 


The articles in the Fortnightly, which deal with the House of 
Lords and the labour unrest, all tend to become historical and 
to recapitulate the steps which have led up to the present state 
of things rather than point to the direction in which events 
are now proceeding. This attitude is not to be wondered at, 
for the feeling is general that calculation is difficult with 
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regard to the new forces. Mr. Sidney Brooks points out in 
his article, “The End of the Beginning,” how great is the 
constitutional irresponsibility among the voters. He attri- 
butes this to the fact that we bave not like the French taught 
the meaning of the Constitution in schools, nor have 
we like the Americans a written instrument, a known, 
definite thing which people can understand and argue 
about. In our case, when a constitutional change is proposed 
to the electorate, there is no feeling that things must be 
looked at as a whole, and that a natienal possession is being 
interfered with. With us a great constitutional problem is 
regarded too often as merely a case of an inconvenience in 
the way of a political party. Incidentally the writer shows 
that the Parliament Bill will be of use to a Government 
depending upon a congeries of groups. “There is a distinct 
Parliamentary advantage to be gained by prolonging the nego- 
tiations with the Lords tothe fu'!l statutory limit, for no faction 
will desert the Ministry or create trouble for it in the interval 
between the introduction of the Bill in which it is particularly 
interested and its final presentation to his Majesty with or 
without the assent of the Lords.” ———“ Y ” discusses the German 
strategy for an invasion of France. He believes that it has 
been decided when the time comes to advance through 
Belgium, all being staked on an initial success, The accusa- 
tion that Germany would violate Belgian territory is supported 
by pointing to the construction of German railways with great 
sidings and double lines up to the critical piece of frontier, 
which would be quite meaningless except for a dash into 
France. Under the circumstances what would be the attitude of 
Belgium? Would she use ber fortresses and call apon us for 
help? We are told that the German authorities “seem 
strangely confident that in the first stage of the war they will 
not have much trouble from the Belgians, and that if they 
only succeed in the campaign they will have none at all.” 
How soon the Germans could get possession of Litge, by 
force or consent, would determine the success of the first 
part of the campaign. “Y” thinks that much the best 
thing for France would be to play a waiting game, and not to 
hurry to meet the enemy on Belgian soil.——Mr.A. Hugh Fisher 
writes some interesting “Travel Pictures,” the best of which 
is a description of a holy lady of strange beauty who gave tea 
to travellers in India: she had renounced everything and had 
arrived at a monotheistic belief. Mr. Gribble, writing of 
Théophile Gautier, remarks that Gautier was never truly a 
Romuntic, he bad no love for the Middle Ages, and was 
essentially a pagan in spirit. he extreme manners of 
Bohemia, which were those of Gautier, also separated him 
from the authentic exponents of the Romantic movement such 
as Victor Hugo. 


“Did he Eat him?” is the exciting title of a story in 
Blackwood by Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite. The situation 
arises in which a young officer in the merchant service 
has to throw a mad Chinese sailor out of a small boat to save 
the rest of the shipwrecked crew, because the madman would 
pour the drinking water into the sea. On reaching land the 
other Chinese in the boat bring accusations of cannibalism 
which a villainous English sailor will do nothing to refute. 
How this all happened and how the jury brought in a verdict 
of justifiable homicide is told in a very simple way—so 
simple as to convey a strangely realistic effect. “ Christmas 
at the Capital of Menelik” contains descriptions of 
the beautiful scenery and barbarous table manners of 
the country and people of Abyssinia. The writer—a lady 
—gives an account of a State banquet given by the Court. The 
part destined for the Europeans present was excellent, having 
been cooked by the chef of the French Embassy. The native 
part of the performance was entirely different. “Slaves 
brought round raw meat hung from poles, and each dis- 
tinguished guest cut what he liked, and of this they got 
through a great deal.” We are told how afterwards the 
populace was fed in the same way to the extent of 
nearly five hundred oxen. The absence of the necessity of 
cooking such a banquet must have greatly simplified 
matters for the providers of the feast.——Mr. Goodrick has 
made use of an autobiography of Colonel Sydenham Poyntz, 
which has turned up in recent years, to show that the writer 
was a dourle-dealing knave. Poyntz commanded the northern 
forces of the Parliament, but earlier in life he had been on the 
Continent fighting. He seems in his lifetime to have been 
regarded with suspicion and to have published a defence of 





himself. In this, im refuting the charge that he way, 


Papist, he declares that he was an elder of the Duteh 
Church. Unfortunately for his reputation, he whil 
abroad wrote this autobiography, which he gave to Sir Lew, 
Tresham, a relative of one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators 
In this account of his life Poyntz tells of many of his doines 
which were, to say the least, not consistent with his hie 
Puritanism. In the wars in Germany he seems to have chiefy 
fought against Gustavus Adolpbus and to have ended wt 
becoming converted to Rome. Although the secret of bis 
early life seems to have been kept when serving the Paria. 
ment, he must have sometimes wondered if his manuscript 
was in safe keeping. “The Custom of the Country” is 
pathetic story of a native girl who flies from her tribe, where 
a malignant witch-doctor has accused her of sorcery. She takes 
refuge in the camp of the English political officer, who js 
passing through the district. Knowing that she will be pur- 
sued and that her protector will also be in danger, she forms 
her resolution and manages to save him at the cost of her own 
life. 

In the United Service Magazine Lieutenant Hordern, R.N. 
writes a paper on the Naval agreement with Australia, 
Canada, and the Mother Country. In the agreement certain 
rules are laid down as to Naval stations, and the Dominions 
have certain of them apportioned to themselves. The writer 
interprets this to mean that in peace time the Dominion 
Admiral would assume command of any ships the Admiralty 
might send to such a station. This Lieutenant Hordern cop. 
siders a good plan. 

“By placing some of our ships as well as officers and men 

under the Dominion Governments in peace the Admiralty show 
that they trust them. It is not only a mark of confidence, )ut 
a sign of unity, the beginning of an Imperial Navy under joint 
control. It will make it easier for a Dominion Government to 
place their fleet under the Admiralty in war, will facilitate the 
exchange of ships, and assist materially in giving effective train- 
ing to the younger navies.” 
The writer thinks a mistake has been made about the 
flag. The Union Jack, not the White Ensign, is the flag of 
Empire, and under the present arrangement it is the latter 
and not the former which is obligatory on the ships of the 
Dominions. The land forces will probably follow the ships, 
and the Dominion flags will be generally used instead 
of the Union Jack pure and simple. “A foreign 
ship of war entering a Canadian or Australian port 
will then find no flag flying representing the Empire, but 
one merely representing a National Government of which it 
has no official cognizance.” . Lieutenant Hordern conclades 
by pointing out how important it is that the Foreign Office 
should recognize that the growth of the overseas navies will 
make it necessary to take the Dominions into its confidence. 
——Commander Hamilton Currey writes on “ Heavy Ships 
and Narrow Waters,” pointing out what a large area of the 
North Sea is unsuitable for the latest naval monsters. He 
looks forward to a return to ships of smaller size. There isa 
talk of a 40,000-ton battleship, which an American authority 
regards as a possibility. Commander Currey is inclined to 
think that this would prove of most use to the man bebind 
the gun—in the other ship—as it would be “ the finest target 
that the mind of man could conceive.”——Mr. William 
Fraser’s description of the doings of military aircraft at 
maneuvres points to the conclusion that France in this 
respect is a long way ahead of other countries, and that it is 
the aeroplane, and not the dirigible, which is of use. What 
will our experience be at our next manwuvres? Have we 
organized a sufficient air fleet to collect information P 





NOVELS. 
THERE WAS A WIDOW.® 
THERE are plenty of writers who can draw disagreeable 
characters, but there are not many who have the gift of 
making them interesting and amusing. That is one of the 
secrets of Mrs. Mann’s success, and it is signally illustrated in 
her new novel. There are no downright villains in There was 
a Widow. Mrs. Mann has a remarkable way of bringing home 
to her readers the unexpected virtues of unpleasant people 
but she has also a positive genius for pillorying the petty 
vices of respectability and the ungraciousness which robes 
kindness of three parts of its charm. This may sound a left 
* There was a Widow. By Mary E. Mann. London: Methuen and Co, [6s] 
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recommendation of her novel, which we have read with 

ing interest, but it should be explained that her satire 

ig never wanton, but wholesome and stimulating. She is an 
ing critic, but pour le bon motif. 

As is usual with Mrs. Mann, she relies far more on 

ization than on plot. Julia Delane, the heroine 
of the story, is a charming, lovable, guileless young woman 
of thirty, left penniless with three young children 
on the death of her husband, a young doctor, who had 
jived up to his income and left nothing but debts. Julia has 
no one to turn to but her brother, an angular, conscientious 
man of law, married to a capable shrew, conscicus hitherto of 
per social inferiority to Julia and now prepared at every turn 
to remind her sister-in-law of her utter dependence. For 
Julia is neither clever nor accomplished; she has no market- 
able talents or force of will; and being incapable of forming 
plans she acquiesces in the arrangements made by her 
brother. The Craskes—for that is their well-chosen name 

—take charge of one of the children, a friendly dominie offers 

free schooling to her boy, and Julia with her baby remains 

on in her house to act as housekeeper to the young doctor 
who has bought her husband’s practice. This is no easy task, 
for Hugh Burden is a clumsy, ill-mannered, morose youth, too 
honest to be amiable to the malade imaginaire and altogether 
unversed in social amenities. It is only by degrees that he 
thaws under the genial influence of Julia’s kindness and learns 
to appreciate the privilege of her companionship. But his 
championship only lands her in fresh difficulties. He makes 
mortal enemies by routing the advances of a forward minx, 
the sister ofa rival doctor ; his innocent friendship with Julia 
is misinterpreted by venomous tongues and he is driven from 
the practice. Julia thus not only loses her only friend, 

but her house room, for the incoming doctor is a 
married man, and, in despair, appeals to a rich and 
eccentric valetudinarian consin. The appeal happens to 
come at a fortunate moment, and Mr. Treadwell-Tann—a 
widower with an only son—engages her as his housekeeper. 
The post is no sinecure, for Mr. Treadwell-Tann is a frigid 
prig, and his son a drunken erétin, who shortly after her 
arrival marries a dismissed housemaid and is forbidden the 
house. Hugh Burden has gone to India, making no sign, 
and when the indignant Treadwell-Tann, having disowned 
his son, offers marriage to Julia, she is prepared to make 
this supreme sacrifice to secure the future of her children. 
From this fate she is rescued by the opportune illness of 
Mr. Treadwell-Tann. Stricken with paralysis he makes a 
will in her favour, believing his son to be dead; but when 
the wastrel returns Julia, after a brief fit of hesitation, tells 
the dying man, and at his wish destroys the will and re- 
consigns herself to poverty. 

We must leave our readers to discover in the pages of 
Mrs. Mann’s romance how when at the nadir of her fortunes 
the long-suffering Julia was rewarded for playing the game 
and rescued from her humiliating dependence on the patronage 
and bounty of her small-souled relatives. The dramatis 
personae are all wonderfully natural, for Mrs. Mann never 
forces the note, though her comments are more than usually 
trenchant. As she assures us, there was nothing heroic, 
nothing modern, about Julia, but she is none the less a most 
engaging creature, and it is with a sigh of relief that we 
welcome her final release from unmerited misery. 





Master Christopher. By Mrs. de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. de la Pasture deals 
with one of the phases of modern life in which she delights. Her 
two principal characters are a brother anda sister brought up apart, 
owing to parental differences, and thrown together when they 
are just grown up by the simultaneous deaths of their father 
and mother. The girl, Mary Thorverton, is perhaps rather 
® commonplace little heroine, and Christopher, her brother, 
P»'sesses exactly the faults one would have expected from an 
unfortunate boy whose mother and nurse left him, as the latter 
P2rpetually states in excuse for him, “when he was only seven 
year old.” The most original character in the book is Erica Clow, 
® distant cousin of the brother and sister on their father’s 
side, This young lady, whom it would perhaps hardly be fair 
to call an adventures, is possessed of a strange mixture of 
hovesty and duplicity. She is perfectly unscrupulous and 
uttrly selfish, yet at the back of these unpleasant qualities 
tere is something by which the reader is rather attracted. 
After Christopher has been engaged to her for some time he 





finds out, to her immense diegust, that she is only marrying 
him “because her mother is so poor.” When he breaks the 
match off for this reason, she is, what schoolboys would 
call, “sold.” Poor Christopher almost immediately dics 
of pneumonia, having left her £20,000 in his will. It is 
hard, however, to believe that Tom Garry, whom she at once 
runs away with, and who really is a gentleman, would allow 
her to accept money left under these conditions. Mrs. de la 
Pasture does not state whether Tom Garry refused to let his 
wife profit by the legacy, but we confess we should like to 
have read the conversation which must have taken place if 
he did. The whole book is easily and pleasantly written, and, 
as usual, Mrs. de Ja Pasture shows that she possesses a 
complete knowledge of the world which she depicts. 

The Hampdenshire Wonder. By J. D. Beresford. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.)—Mr. Bernard Shaw has made the public familiar 
with the idea of the superman. It remained for Mr. Beresford 
to present us with the phenonemon of the superchild. It may be 
said at once that it is a very good thing that this unhappy infant 
should at the end of the book be found drowned ina pond. His 
name is Victor Stott, and he is born of parents both of whom are 
dominated by the fixed idea that the coming child “mussent get 
‘abits.” His father is a professional cricketer whose miraculous 
bowling places his county at the head of the list for many 
years and the amputation of whose finger is a serious misfortune. 
This hero, George Stott by name, marries in order to have a child 
to whom he may impart the art of bowling before the said child 
has had time to develop habits. Unfortunately when the infant 
arrives it is the habits and prejudices of the mind, not of the body, 
from which he is found to be free. His intellect soars far above that 
of the average man of science long before he reaches the age of five. 
The only amusing part of the book is the mecting between tho 
Wonder child and the education committee which wishes tosend him 
toa primary school. Four members of this committee, including 
the chairman, interview and question the child, and his answers lead 
to the utter and permanent undoing of the pundits of the com- 
mittee. Of course, when the author has gravely asserted that his 
hero had before this already read and assimilated the entire 
contents of the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is not possible to 
doubt any other feat of learning on his part. Otherwise the 
following answer to the question: “What is the binomial 
theorem ?” may seem a little fantastic in the mouth of a child of 
five :— 

“ A formula for writing down the coefficient of any stated term 
in the expansion of any stated power of a given binomial.” 

After reading this it is quite obvious that the pond was the only 
place for the Wonder, and that the sooner he was drowned in it 
the better. 

Nights with an old Lag. By W. J. Wintle. (John Ouscl ey 
Ltd. 5s.)—In the “Foreword” of this collection of studies the 
author asks whether it was worth while to record these conve1sa- 
tions. He further states that they are not without a moral, though 
this does not always lie on the surface. That is just the point 
which we think he should have considered before publishing them 
The old “lag” has a tiresome time and very often, even in 
his palmy days, suffers extreme perils and hardships, and conse- 
quently the reader’s sympathies are with him and against the law 
and order of the community. This is not a wholesome state of 
mind for an author to encourage. The descriptions of penal 
servitude are perhaps almost enough to deter any reader from 
undertaking a career of crime, only, as the old “lag” himaclf 
remarks, people never are deterred from evil-doing merely by 
fright. The stories of burglary are decidedly ingenious, and will 
make the careful householder despair of any and all precautions 
he is able to take. Apparently the modern burglar has only to 
make up his mind to enter a house, and in spite of any difficulties 
which may be placed in his way he is certain to accomplish his 
end. 

ReapaBie Novets.—Toddie. By Gilbert Watson. (Mills and 
Boon, 6s.)—Toddie is a St. Andrews caddy, and an excellent 
study, though we cannot say as much for the story. A Great 
Offender. By Vincent Brown. (Chapman and Hall. 63.)— 
Something like “Cranford” with a painful element introduced. 











SOME BOOKS OF TILE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms.) 


The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. By Alfred 
Jeremias. Translated by C. L. Beaumont. Edited by the Rev. 
Canon C. H. W. Johns. 2 vols. (Williams and Norgate. 25s, 
net.)—This book belongs to the “ Theological Translation 
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Library.” It is appropriately dated on the “Day of the Spring 
Equinox,” and it is an elaborate attempt, carried out with an 
amazing amount of learning and ingenuity, to connect the develop- 
ment of religion with the facts of astronomy as they are exhibited 
in the calendar. It is, in short, an astral theory of religions, and 
naturally reminds us, in a way, of our old acquaintance the “ solar 
myth.” Here are examples. The King of Ai is hanged upon a 
tree until sunset (Joshua viii. 29). “This can only be understood 
as a rudimentary form of sun-offering.” (One might give a simpler 
explanation: the man is dead; bury him and have done with 
him.) Gideon chooses for his three hundred the men who lapped 
when they were taken down to the river to drink. It is “ana- 
logous to a not clearly understood religious custom at the sacred 
waters of Sichem.” (But may it not be that the three hundred 
who lapped, ie. “put their hand to their mouth,” were 
the good soldiers who drank in such a way as enabled 
them to be still on their guard, while the rest plunged 
their heads into the stream, thinking only of quenching their 
thirst ?) The rolling of the barley-loaf into tke camp is, we are 
told, “a moon motif,” and the blowing of the trumpets and break- 
ing of pitchers is the same; “the Dragon, who is seen in lunar 
eclipses or in the three days’ dark moon, is driven away by noise 
and trumpet blasts” (why not the details of a night surprise ?). 
The wedding of Samson to the Philistine woman is “the point of 
the summer solstice.” In the carcass of the lion Samson finds 
honey. The lion represents the solstitial point in the Zodiac, 
and honey signifies the ruling of the world. When Samson’s hair 
is shorn and his eyes put out we have “the winter sun, the dark 
half of the cycle.” There is more in Dr. Jeremias’ book than 
these specimens would seem to indicate. Frequently he throws 
light on the passages with which he deals. So far the book is 
worth attention, but it is dominated by a theory. 


Date of the Acts and the Synoptic Gospels. By Adolf Harnack 
Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. (Williams and Norgate. 
5s. net.)—This volume of the “ Crown Theol gical Library” deals 
with a subject wider than that indicated by the title. The chief 
contention of Professor Harnack is that there is no contradiction 
between the Paul of the Acts and the Paul of the Epistles. His 
argument is a very forcible one, but in itself it will be less 
pleasing to orthodox readers of the New Testament than the 
result which it establishes. For, indeed, it involves a serious in- 
consistency in the Apostle’s attitude. Professor Harnack dwells 
especially on Romans as asserting that Israel xara odpxa will 
“hold its ground as the People of Promise.” Paul never, in fact, 
ceased to be a Jow, however passionately he affirmed that the 
promises of God are for all, whether Jew or Gentile. Of course, 
on the question of ceremonial defilement by intercourse with 
the uncircumcised he was firm in his anti-Jewish attitude. Other- 
wiso he was doubtless observant. All this is well worth study. 
As to the dates of the four books we are already familiar with 
the writer’s views. Mark and Luke are to be assigned to a date 
earlier than the fall of Jerusalem; Matthew is probably a little 
later; the Acts he would assign to the first half of the second 
decade. All the four books would come within the period a.p. 
62-72, though, of course, it is impossible to be precise. 


Early Letters of Marcus Dods, D.D. Selected and edited by his 
son. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a somewhat belated 
notice, as the volume with which it deals was published last year, 
but it ought net to pass without some recognition. Dr. Marcus 
Dods was an acknowledged leader in the Free Church, and reached 
high place in it. Here we have the story, told by himself, of his 
early disappointments. Hoe was licensed as a preacher in Septem- 
ber, 1858, and for nearly six years he was a probationer, filling 
casual vacancies and acting as assistant, while he offered himself 
as candidate for a number of churches which wanted a minister. 
He gives a list of these, drawn up at the end of the fifth year, and 
they number twenty. Then we have to add one more for a second 
effort at one of the places mentioned. Finally he obtained a call 
to Renfield, Glasgow. Now no one who lives in tho Anglican 
glasshouse can afford to throw stones; still we see the other side 
of the question; these popular decisions are not always on the 
right side. Apart from this man’s interest, the letters have much 
intrinsic value, so frank, so humorous, are they, and give such 
glimpses, pleasant or pathetic, of the writer’s personality. 


Ancient Italy. By Eltore Pais. Translated from the Italian 
by C. Densmore Curtis. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. net.) 
—Professor Pais has collected in this volume between twenty and 
thirty papers contributed from time to time to various Italian 
journals or privately printed, and having this unity of purpose, 
that they are studies for a “ History of Magna Gracia and Sicily” 
and a “History of Rome” which he has in hand. The subjects 


a 
are for the most part out of the range of the ordinary classical 
student. Indeed, a “ History of Magna Grecia ” will cover groung 
that has been somewhat neglected. Tevina, a colony of 
Satyrium, and Thuriw (to be distinguished from the well-known 
Thurii, in which Herodotus found a refuge for his old age) are 
unfamiliar names. A discussion on the locality of the defeat 
of the Athenians at the Assinarus will appeal to more 
readers. Among the historical personages who appear in these 
pages are Agathocles and Alexander of Epirus. Comparatively 
new ground is broken in the papers which treat of the racial 
influences which are to be found in early Roman 
These two chapters, as they are the longest (112 pages ot 
of 432), are also the most important in the volume, 
the matters dealt with is the supply of Rome with Sicilia, 
corn. The fact is familiar enough in later times, but it surprises 
us when told of the fifth century s.c. Our author, indeed, goss 
further. The Romans got something more than food from 
their southern neighbours. Here is one of his speculations — 
“The plebs, who derived the greatest benefit from this im. 
portation of Sicilian grain, naturally received from Sicily the cult 
of Ceres, and with the cult arose the temple decorated by Sicilian 
artists. But the essential character of the cult of Ceres was the 
protection of the plebs, and for that reason, just as the myth of 
the Geloan Telines was transformed into the fable of Menenins 
Agrippa in connexion with the first secession, and just as 
the Siceliot Silenus becomes the symbol of liberty, so the nem 
derived from Syracuse the institution of the tribunes and of the 
wdiles of the plebs.” 
All this sounds to us nota little fanciful, For our own part we are 
inclined to put tradition above the ingenious conjectures of 
Professor Pais. Telines is mentioned by Herodotus as having 
brought to an end a secession at Gela, and the historian tells us 
that the achievement surprised everyone because he was thought 
to be “a soft-hearted and womanish person.” “It is clear,” says 
our author, that attention “arose from an erroneous derivation of 
tnAlvns from 6jAus.” This really is the sort of conjecture which 
one might expect in a comic travesty of this kind of history 
writing. Professor Pais would do well to check an exuberant 
fancy. 


A Thousand Miles in @ Machilla. By Mrs. Arthur Colville, 
(Walter Scott Publishing Co. 10s. net.)—A “ machilla” may be 
described as a litter from which the passenger is suspended. 
It is carried by four porters. Mrs. Colville describes how she 
and her husband travelled in this fashion through Nyasaland, 
Angoniland, and Rhodesia, and Colonel Colville relates how he 
fared in the matter of sport. Her narrative is lively and pleasant, 
throwing some light on native character, and altogether giving 
a clear picture of an ywnfamiliar aspect of life. As a sporting 
expedition the adventure was scarcely a success. The travellers 
went, it seems, at the wrong time, though in some regions it 
would have been the right time, and they did not take the best 
route. The book is not one which it would be profitable to review 
at length. It is enough to say that it is distinctly good to read. 
We notice that the author speaks well of natives brought up at 
the Mission stations, 


In the “Regent Library” (Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net) 
we have Wordsworth, by E. Hallam Moorhouse. Miss Moorhouse 
gives usa “Calendar of Principal Events,” in which the appoint- 
ment to the Laureateship (1843), on the death of Southey, is 
strangely omitted, an Introduction in which she dwells on the 
depth of the poet’s message to the world, an anthology, in which 
the chronological order is frequently broken in order to bring 
together related passages, and a collection of testimonia, This 
is altogether a very serviceable selection. In the same series we 
have Samuel Johnson, where the selection has been made by Mr. 
Alice Meynell and the Introduction written by Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, a very characteristic piece of work, as we might expect. 
Nowhere would Mr. Chesterton be more at home than in dealing 
with Johnson. “There is a sense in which Johnson was like 4 
dictionary. He took each thing, big or small, asit came. He told 
the truth, but on miscellaneous matters and in an accidental 
order.” 


The Seven Edwards of England. By R. A. Patmore. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Patmore tells us that her book 1s 
designed to give some account of the personal affairs of these 
sovereigns and of the minor, yet not insignificant, detail of their 
daily lives.” This she has done, evidently at the cost of not a little 
labour. Of course it is difficult to fix the limits of relevance ™ 
such a case. The detail that twenty tuns of wine were supplied in 
eight years to the Lady Mary when she was a nun at Amesbury may 
pass, but why are we told about the misdeeds of Katharine 
Howard apropos of the Sixth Edward? It is a curious fact that 





this boy-king has more space allotted to him than has any one of 
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a 
the first five and as much as the seventh. But then when we are 
told what Queen Elizabeth said to the wife of Archbishop Parker 
eo are not surprised at anything. On tho whole, the book is 

jable enough. As we have said, the industry shown in the 
wllection of curious information is worthy of high praise. We 
gnnot say as much of the style. What do our readers say to this 
comment on the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth : “ It was inevitable 
that sovereigns representing the old and the new, and reigning by 
a cataclysm of coincidence just at so pregnant a point of time, 
should fill their reigns with blood and bondage” ? 


The London Citizen’s Year Book, 1911-12. (George Allen and 
Co, 1s. net.) —“ The aim of this volume is to describe the work of 
Leadon Government, its machinery, its cost, and its problems of 
local administration and taxation.” In connection with this sub- 
ject details of population, finance (imperial and municipal), 
mortality &c., are supplied. The County Council shows a majority 
of two councillors for municipal reform and 78,110 votes—the 
aldermen are not reckoned. The population of the county shows 
aslight decrease (about 14,000 in four millions and a half), while 
the “Outer Ring” exhibits a growth from 2,045,135 to 2,730,002 ; 
foreigners in London numbered in 1901 135,377; the latest 
figures are not available. The financial figures are full of in- 
terest. Imperial grants are about 3s. in the £ in London, about 
bs. 6d.in West Ham. The proportion of deaths in 1903 was 15.2 
per 1,000; in 1909, 14.1; infautile mortality showed a satisfactory 
decrease from 130 to 108. 


New Epitions.—The Virginians, by W. M. Thackeray (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) is a volume of “Dent’s Temple Series of 
English Texts,” and is deseribed as “specially prepared for use in 
schools and colleges.” Dr. John Morrison furnishes an Introduc- 
tion in which he compares the tale with Esmond and discusses 
the question which of the two is the greater, and adds nearly fifty 
pages of useful notes, historical, literary, and verbal. Wonld not 
it have been well to remark that the adage Omnia mutantur et nos 
nutamur in illis really means “ all things change or are changing,” 
not “are changed,” as it is used in the text ?——— Romantic Edinburgh, 
by John Geddie (Sands and Co. 5s. net.), Gasc’s Little Gem 
Dictionary of the French and English Languages, edited by Mark 
Seppi (A. Bell and Sons. 1s.).—By omitting words which are practi- 
cally the same in the two languages a considerable amount of space 
has been found for the inclusion of idiomatic renderings, &c. 











[*,* Errata.—In the leading article entitled “The Hopes of 
labour” in our last issue the words “since 1905 the national 
expenditure has more than doubled” should have read “since 
1895,” &. In 1895-6 the expenditure was 97 millions odd; in 
1910-11 it was 199 millions odd._—In our issue of August 19th the 
price of Mr. Briggs’s Essentials of a Country House (B. T. Batsford) 
was incorrectly given as 1s. 6d. It should have been 7s. 6d.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
{i6. ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.¢.M.G. 





FIRE, LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED IM A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develo 
healthy bodies and clear brains, Equally useful to t 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 

















In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 


— Y 


THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a specwal staff of highly skilled workmen. 


$2 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








4 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND, PARIS. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Abraham (J. J.), The Surgeon’s Log, 8vo 
Annesley (M.), All Awry, cr 8vo........ -e 
Ayscough (J.), Hurdcott, cr 8vo . 
Bailey (H. C.), The Lonely Queen, cr 8vo .. 
Baker (A. J.), I too Have Known, cr 80 ...........0:0008 _ 

Banerjea (P.), A Study of Indian Economics, cr 8vo . od 

Bennett (E.), The Post Office and its Story, cr 8V0...............+. (Seeley) net 
Bickley (F.), The Cavendish Family, 8vo ........... 2 

Bindloss (H.), The Protector, cr 8vo 

Bingham (H.), Across South America, 8vo ... 


Birt (H. N.), Benedictine Pioneers in Australia, 2 vols., 8vo 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 


(Chapman & Hall) net 


... (Chatto & Windus) 
(Methuen) 


Birt (A.), The Locust and the Ladybird, cr 8vo 
Black (C.), The Linleys of Bath, 8V0 ................000c000 , 
Blackburn (D.) and Caddell (W. W.), Secret Service in South Africa, 8vo 
(Cassell) net 
Bleek (W. H. I.) and Lloyd (L. C.), Specimens of Bushman Folklore, 8vo 
(G. Allen) net 
Brereton (F. S.), The Hero of Panama, cr 8vo 
Brereton (F. 8.), Under the Chinese Dragon, cr 8vo (Blackie) 
Brocklehurst (G.), A Text-book of Tithe and Tithe Rentcharge, cr 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Calvert (Mrs. C.), Sixty-eight Years on the Stage, 8vo...(Mills & Boon) net 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Ballad of the White Horse, 12mo (Methuen) 
Claparéde (E.), Experimental Pedagogy and the Psychology of the Child, 
GINO kcsnsriannctnincteniniaceuesinenntataaieriernensenmnbicunae nani (E. Arnold) net 
Coates (W. H.), The Old “ Country Trade " of the East Indies, — , 
mray 
Codd (M, A.), Electrical Ignition for Internal Combustion Engines, cr 8vo 


Spon) net 
Collingwood (H.), A Middy of the King, cr 8vo : (Blackie) 
Collingwood (H.), The Adventures of Dick Maitland, cr 8vo ......(Blackie) 
Crossing (W.), Folk Rhymes of Devon, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Custance (O.), The Inn of Dreams, 12mo sosqnavenssetesd (Lane) net 
Diehl (A. M.), The Marriage of Lenore, cr 8vo .... ° 
During (S. M.), Love's Privilege, cr 8vo 
Edmundson (G.), Anglo-Dutch Rivalry during the first half of the 17th 
Century, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 
Edwards (G. W.), Brittany and the Bretons, roy 8vo 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 
Essays and Criticisms, By the Military Correspondent of the Times, 8vo 
(Constable) net 
(D. Douglas) net 


Evans (A. H.), A Fauna of the Tweed Area, 8vo 
(Seeley) net 


Evans (W.), Medical Science of To-day, cr 8vo .... 

Fowell (O), The Doings of Dorothea, cr 8vo 
Frank (H.), Psychic Phenomena, Science, and Immortality, 8vo 

(T. W. Laurie) net 

(H. Frowde) net 

(Hodder & Stoughton) net 

(Skeffington) net 

....(Seeley) 


Furnival (J. F.), A Personal Record, 8vo 
Garden of Love (The), an anthology, 12mo 
Gibbs (A. H.), The Compleat Oxford Man, cr 8vo 
Gilliat (E.), Heroes of Modern Africa, cr 8vo 
Gillies (E. S.), The Shadow of the Guillotine, cr 8vo 
Gostling (F., M.), Rambles around French Chateux, cr 8vo 
(Mills & Boon) 
Green (E. E.), A Disputed Heritage, cr 8vo ....... wonesesees ecseseececensess (8.58.U.) 
Harris (C.), Eve’s Second Husband, cr 8vo ...-(Constable) 
Hawkes (C.), A Wilderness Dog, cr 8vo (Jarrold) 
Hempleman (Captain), The ‘ Piraki’ Log, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 
Hocking (J.), The Wilderness, cr 8vo eos ' 
Hope (A.), Mrs. Maxon Protests, cr 8vo (M. 
Hopkins (C. G.), The Story of the Soil, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 
Huuatingdon (H, C.), Memories, Personages, People, Places, 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Hutton (E.), A Book of the Wye, 8v0 .............00+ pamnemnueniienenl (Methuen) net 
Jacberns (R.), Common Chords, cr 8vo 
James (G. de 8. W.), The House of Chance, cr 8vo . 
Jewett (S. 0.), A Country Doctor, 12mo (Constable) net 
Johnson (G. L.), A Pocket Atlas and Text Book of the Fundus Oculi, 12mo 
(Adlard) net 
Johnston (Sir H.), Pioneers in Canada, cr 8vo i 
Johnston (Sir H.), Pioneers in West Africa, 8vo. (Blackie) 
Kaup (W. J.), Machine Shop Practice, cr 8vo .........(Chapman & Hall) net 
Knight (A. F.), Mademoiselle Céleste, cr 8vo .. (Hutchinson) 
Koebel (W. H.), Hodson's Voyage, cr 8vo 'S. Paul 
Leighton (R.), The Kidnap, iment, cr 8vo... 
Leighton (R.), The Perils of Peterkin, cr 8vo 
Locke (A. A,), The Seymour Family, History and Romance, 8vo 
(Constable) net 
Macalister (Lady), Fairy Ground, cr 8vo ) 
McDougall (W.), Body and Mind, 8vo (Methuen) net 


Mcllveen (J.), Christ and the Christian Life, 8vo ....../Morgan & oe net 2 
( 


Mackie (J.), The Treasure Hunters, cr 8vo 
Mansford (C. J.), The Fourth Form at Westbourne, cr 8vo .. 
Marchant (B.), A Girl of Distinction, cr 8vo 
Marden (O. S.), He Can who Thinks he Can, cr 8vo .... 
Marlowe (F.), The Big ‘ Jane Mary,’ cr 8vo 
Martin (F. T.), The Passing of the Idle Rich, cr 8vo 
der & Stoughton) 


(Hod 
Mastin (J.), The Chemistry, Properties, and Tests of ious Stones, 12mo 


(Spon) net 
Meade (L. T.), The Soul of Margaret Rand, cr 8vo & 
Meldrum (D. 8.), Home Life in Holland, 8vo 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Junk Ahoy! cr 8vo 
Michaelis (K.), The Dangerous Age, cr 8vo “a 
Moore (K. V.), Modern Touch yon, roy 8vo ... sd 
More Gordon League Ballads. By Jim's Wife, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
More Letters to My Son, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 
Morgan (G. C.), The Analysed Bible : St. Matthew, cr 8vo 
: ‘(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Morgan (G. C.), The Messages of the Bible: Genesis to Esther, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Sto 
Muir (J.), My First Summer in the Sierra, 8vo 
Mulholland (R.), Fair Moreen, cr 8vo 
Niven (F.), Above your Head, cr 8vo 
Phillips (W. C.), Diseases of the Ear, Throat, and Nose, 8vo 
> (F. A. Davis Co.) net 
Pickard (K.), How to Teach Typewriting, 4to I, Pitman) net 
Prayer-Book Revision. By a Sexagenarian Layman, cr 8vo ...(Unwin) net 
Richardson {XD George Thorn, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) 
Robertson (I). M.), A History of the French Academy, 8vo ... (Unwin) net 
Rutter (W. P.), Wheat Growing in , cr 8vo (Black) net 
Seott (J. W. B.), Sugar Beet, some facts and some illusions, cr 8vo 
: : H. Cox) net 
Semple (E. C.), Influences of Geographic Environment, 8vo 


(Constable) net 180 


Shellvy (P. B.), Poems, two vols, Edited by C. D, Locock, 8vo 


(Methuen) net 21/0 


Smith a A Consecutive Life of Christ, 8vo ............. stneencntaaial (Low) net 
* Smith (R.), ‘The Children’s Bible, 8vo ..(Low) net 
Tiddeman (L, E.), The Fortunes of Joyce, OF 8V0..,..¢sseseneeeeeeees( AETOLA) 





The Romance of Aeronautics, cr 8vo 
Turner (E.), The Apple of = ye cr 8vo 
Twelve Bad Men. Edited by T. Seccombe, cr 8vo (U; 
Wallington (W.), Chats on Photography, cr 8vo (T. W 
Waters (W. L.), Original Papers on Commercial Dynamo Design, 8v0 
Wells (L. 8. A.), The Choice of the Jews, cr 8v0 Caspmen & Hall 
we “a ry ~~ cae, yy Englishman, cr 8vo .. (8. Paul — S 
elton (J. J. i i 
WP, The an (. ), a Logic, cr 8vo ...(Clive oe 
n 


White (J.), Naval Tactical Problems, 8v (J. Guin ce 
Willcocks (Sir W.), The Irrigation of Mesopotamia, 2 vols, roy By0 ) net 39 
Wilson (F. W.), Arnold’s Modern German Course, cr 8vo Ph gran in ch) 
Wylie (I. A. R.), Rambles in the Black Forest, er 8vo (Mills & Boo, 3 
Yeates (W. B.), ‘Synge and the Ireland of his ‘Time, 8vo... (Cuala Pree} en) yf 
Zimmern (A. E.), The Greek Commonwealth Politics and Economi an ie 

the Fifth Century: Athens, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net w 


HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 
S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from Rome, to let 


e fully furnished with reliable servants. Magnificent vi 
Som over Rvmen Cammngne and tug Toll Wate Bete a 
ptember an r only, iculars of Mrs. SEARLE H 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. Telephone : 532 Harrow. - Ortygia 


V2RX, HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR PAYING 
¥. Guest, in refined home of widow of professional man, large airy bed. 
Three minutes from Piccediliy snd Contral London Tubes, ‘Teracnegt* 
Ref. rences *xch Lng 4. Mrs. €. 5 Queen Square, w.c. — 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF NOTTINGHAM 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 











es 





The Notts Education Committee invite applications from Graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge or any other British University for the Office of Director 
of Education for the Administrative County of Nottingham. 

Satary.—£600 per annum, with the usual allowance for travelling, ete, 

Duties.—The general duties pertaining to the office, which may be modified 
or regulated from time to time as occasion may require or the Committee may 
consider necessary. 

Arptications to be sent to me on or before midday on Saturday, Septem. 
ber 30th, 1911. They must state age, educational and other qualifications, apd 
past and present experience of the applicant, and be accompanied by copies of 
not more than three testimonials of recent date. Applicants are also required 
to fill in a form which they can obtain from me, and such form must accompany 
their application. 

Copies of applications must not be sent to Members of the Education 
Committee, but selected applicants must be prepared, on request, to supply me 
with at least 25 additional copies for the use of the Committee, F 

CanvassineG is strictly prohibited. 

By Order, 
: H. HAMPTON COPNALL, 

Shire Hall, Nottingham, Clerk of the Committee, 
29th August, 1911. 


Cesar: OF LONDON. 


The London County Council at an ony date will proceed to the appointment 
of a full-time PRINCIPAL for the London County Council Cen School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton Row, W.C., at an annual salary of £1,200. 

In addition to high qualifications as a practical artist, administrative and 

izing ability is essential. The Principal must be in touch with the 
industrial application of the work of the School. 

Applications should be made on Form T 1/17, which can be obtained from the 
Education Officer, London pn 5 yes Education Offices, Victoria Embank- 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
7th October, 1911, accompanied by three copies of testimonials of recent date, All 
communications on the subject should be marked ‘“ T 1—Principalship.” Pull 
particulars of the work of the School and the conditions of the appoint 
ment can be obtained on application. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification for em 


ployment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
9th August, 1911. 


RitOCR wane TRAINING COLLEGE, ‘LONDON, 








The Council of the British and Foreign School Society will appoint, as soon 
as possible, a resident LADY PRINCIPAL of Stockwell Training College at 
a salary of £400 per annum, rising to £450 per annum by biennial additions of 
£25, together with board, rooms, etc. Candidates holding University degree 
(or its equivalent) will, other things being equal, have preference. Formsof 
application may be obtained, by forwarding add foolscap envelopes, from 
the Secretary of the Society, to whom, at the address given below, applications 
with printed or type-written copies of not more than four testimonials (prefer- 
ably on foolscap paper) should be sent not later than September 29th. Pe 
canvassing will disqualify the a 

- PRYDDERCH WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
British and Foreign School Society, 
114 Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


TAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED, an Assistant Secretary for Higher Education. Fixed Salary 
of £400 a year and travelling expenses. Preference will be given to Graduates 
in Physical Science, with experience in Secondary Schools and in County 
Education work. 

Forms of application and conditions of appointment can be obtained from 
the Director of Education, County Education Offices, Stafford. Entries to 
sent in not later than 28th SEPTEMBER, ; 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education. 


Boszoves POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
103 BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENT. 








The Governors invite applications for the post of Chief Assistant in the 

CHEMISTRY DEPARTM NT for and Evening work, Commencing 

salary £150 to £170, according to qualification and experience, rising to £25). 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained on application, marked 

** Chemistry,” ing stamped add d envelope to 

Cc. T, MILLIS, | 
Princip 
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eng LYTECHNIO INSTITUTE 
oROUGH pal RS ROAD, LONDON, 8.5. TUrs, 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


ENGLISH SUB. . A graduate acquainted with modern methods 
chiefly preferred. Commencing to Allowance 
of tet made for experience. ptpplications, marked “ English,” should be sent 
way it ater than September , to the from whom further parti- 
iis may be obtained on receipt stamped — 





>oROUGH POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
B 103 BOROUGH ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 


TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Governors will in September require the services of a MASTER 
to terch GERMAN on two or three mornings a week. Salary £45 
aanam, according to the number of mornings required. 
Pall particulars of the appointment may be obtained on Lae 





The 





Bess COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
SLOUGH SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the position of HEAD-MASTER of 
the Slough Secondary School, which will be opened in January, 1912. Appli- 
cuits must be between 30 and 45 years of age, Graduate honours pref 5 
and bave had experience in recognized Secondary Schools. Married man pre- 
ferred. The School will be conducted on co-educational lines, and will provide 
accommodation for 129 pupils, boys and girls. Sa £300, rising by annual 
inerements of £25 to a maximum of £400 per annum. Canvassing will 


jualify. 
ication forms will be forwarded on receipt of ——y addressed 
envelope, and must be returned to the undersigned not later than Saturday, 
uird September, 1911. Copies of the Articles of Government supplied at 


6d. each. 
Cc. G. WATKINS, 


Education Office, Aylesbury. 
4th September, 1911. Education Secretary. 


[TNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE, Victoria, Australia. 
CHAIR of MENTAL and MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 
W.C., not later than the U0th September, 1911. 

SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60. 

FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the 
Agent-General at the above address, 








| ew REQUIRED for a small Girls’ Home in 

Gloucester ; Gentlewoman and Communicant member of Church of 

Fugland ; total abstainer preferred; age not exceeding 35. Salary £25 a year, 

rising to £35, with board, residence, and laundress. Apply in writing to the 

— Waifs and Strays Society, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
ion, 5.1. 


QEDB ERGH SCHOOL. | 


The Head Mastership will be vacant in January, 1912. 
For particulars, application should be made to the Clerk to the Governors, 
Sedbergh 8.0., Yorkshire. 
)NGINEERING PUPIL—VACANCY IN HIGH 
44 Class Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three 
years’ course, Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. 
Apply Box 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
T HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE.—Cambridge 
Graduate (married) and Partner offer individual attention to the work 
and physical development of a limited number of boys, ages from 14 to 18, who, 
owing to their health or backwardness, are not fitted for Public School life. 
om suathes particulars apply HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, 
orks. 
EV. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), First-Class 
sy Classical Moderations and Final School RECEIVES PUPILS for 
UNIVERSITY and other Examinations. Many former pupils are now in 
residence at Oxford or Cambridge. THEOLOGY and advanced FRENCH. 
Refs. on application. South Luffenham Rectory, Stamford. 


BiMinenam AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
_. Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A. 
Visiting Examiner—H, WALFORD DAVIES, Mus. Doe. 








SESSION 1911-1912. 


wine Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 18 to December 16), 
jeouee TERM (January 15 to March 30), SUMMER TERM (April 15 to 

Instruction in all branches of Music. Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

a —. ‘° ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 
2Vad sz co Fe & SB 8 8, 
‘ STOKE-ON-TRENT, 

MEMBERS “Tienes a on, a and 6ru, 1911. 

+ J oy > & i y to a ti M4 ¥ arranged 
tor Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 60. each. eens 
oe, eee will ae Return Tickets at a fare and a quarter for 

mbers shed with a certificate by the Secret itabh ° 
ber 30th to October 7th inclusive. a sscaiagseaecchancnimeagiang 
paPblications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, The 
SPCR Stoke-on-Trent ; or the CHURCH HOUSE, Manchester; The 
— Taner thumberiand Avenue, London, W.C.; The CHURCH HOUSE, 
Arundel Street ueawiee .; and Mr, JOHN HART, Maltravers House, 


ae UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES i i ; 
OURS are held anc SGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 

ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including 

iyo t Metallurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

The Uurses are open to men and women students alike. 

Session 1911-12 commences October 4th, 1911, 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 








| U beneaheemeninted COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
WINTER SESSION 1911-12 begins on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2, i911. 


The Curriculum includes :— 
@) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTER. 
IATE MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical 


London, designe 
of the Ist and 2nd Examina for the M.B., B.S., University of 
and of the Ist and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.CP. 


(Lond.), and the first examination for the F.R.C.S. (Eng.) 
COMP: EDUCATION in FINAL STUDIES at UNIVERSITY 


1911, 


ING’S 
DEPARTMENT 
Theory, Practice, 


sity of London. 


grad ; 
ADAMSON, King’ 


GE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ts of the ang he yea of the Universities of 


and F.R.C.S, (Eng.) Examinations. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY held on September 26, 1911, Entries close September 23, 


For prospectus and further particulars 
College Hospital Medical School, University 


Professor of Education (Head of the De 
Psychology—-W. BROWN, M.A., B.Sc., 
The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secon 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. 
able for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the Univer. 


e Fee is £20 for the year, if 
(Three Terms in the year). TW' 
tenable from October 1, 1911, are offered to suitable candidates (men) who are 


mates of a British University.—Applications should be made to Prof, 





designed to meet the 
Oxford, 
of the M.B.C.S, (Eng.), L.B.C.P. (Lond), 






ply to the DEAN, University 
t, Gower Street, W.C. 










UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
COLLEGE. 


FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


and History of Eduecation—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 
rtment). 
acturer. 

Schools, extends 
It is euit- 







id in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for one year, 







s College, Strand, W.C. 








for 
the subjects witho 
given: 

FACULTY OF 


Division of Arch 


neering. 


ING’S 


COURSES 





Special Methods. 


Honours. 


A Free Students) 





NIVE 
Prospectuses an 
on application :— 


and pro 
Tennis ; 


The Session in 


will commence on 


U Biv saerer OF LONDON. 


COMPLETE COURSES OF STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 


Training College, and Oriental Studies. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE.— (a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 
Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health , uy, 
FACUL OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and E 


ASSOCIATESHIP OF THE COLLEGE, 


For full information and Prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty; or 
to the Secretary, King’s College, Strand. ld 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 


Governors—Tue Worsnirrc. Comrany or CLOTHWORKERS oF THE CrTY 
or Loypor. Managers— REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTH WORKERS” 
Company, THE Loxpon County Council, Tre CAMBERWELL Boroven Counc, 
AND THE Untversiry or Lorpon. 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). 
(Recognized Teacher in Peda 
of the Boards of Pedazogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 


London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Ki 
Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per annum, Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- : 
red for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union, 
mall number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ Schoo! (3 annually). 


Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


FACULTY OF ARTS. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE. Including Agricultural Science. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Surgery. Dental Surgery. 
Public Health. 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Motor 
Car Engineering. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

DAY TRAINING COLLEGES (Men and Women), 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES, 

EVENING CLASSES. 

ATHLETICS. The University Athletic Ground is twelve acres in extent, 


ING on FRIDAY, September Lith, 





KING'S COLLEGE. 








ut taking the complete Course. Facilities for Research are 


ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 





itecture. 





ectrical Engi- 







COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. 
FOR DEGREES IN THEOLOGY, OR FOR THE 
DAY AND 






EVENING CLASSES. 












CAMBERWELL, 8.E. 






Principal—Miss Riee (Recognized Teacher 
Vice-Principal—Miss Carrenter 
of the University of London, and Member 






Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 





nal B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 







1ip for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 








RSITY OF BRISTOL. 


d full particulars of any of the following will be forwarded 








rineeri 









vision ia made for Cricket, Footiall, Bowls, Hockey, and 
in the last two cases for women as well as for men Students, 






the FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, and MEDICINE 
MONDAY, October 2nd, inthe FACULTY OF ENGINEER. 


___ JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 










Recogn 


Students are 


There is a Loan F 


UEEN’S| 


Warden : 





PROSP ECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free from 
. M, GIBBONS, Registrar. 





HERWELL 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY. TEACHERS, 


University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 


Principal: Miss CATILERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 


and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. 
ey se of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En‘ry, 


(Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice Principal and Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

y iss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.). 

The NEW SESSION begins OCTOBER 4. Resident Students are received 
in the College Buildings. For particulars, also of the School associated with the 
College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D, Teate), apply Secretary, 43 Harley St.,W. 





HALL, OXFORD. 








ised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 





the Cambridge Syndicate. 








prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip’oma 
Fees for the Course m Lh, 





‘und, 


COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, LONDON. 
_ ter 1853.) 
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Brprozy COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
regener 


Tke MICHAELMAS TERM DAY, 
LECTURES are given in ri Prolimnin Lin Hh all Examinations of the University 
of London in Arts, Same and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Di) 
te, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge 


Six Laboratories are open to Students od ractical work. 
There is a special course of SCIENTIF INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish h training for Women falar and Sanitary Inspectors and 


be § 
SCHOO! HOOL any be attended by Students who are not taking other 
a at the College 
le Course ao any subject may be attended. 
Ph; sical Instruction is given free of cost, to Students who desire it, 
ws a fully qu ied Woman Teacher. 
Accommodation for 63 Resident Students is ee rovided, part! = the College 
Po perth in an additional residence at South Villa, Regent’s 
iculars on application to the PRIN CIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teac 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambri 
tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October an in January. 
One Free Place (value £25 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
~—— aw of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
anuary, 
They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
@juivalent in } or Science. 
Applications should be made to the HEAD D of the | the DEPARTMENT. 


INSTITUTE, 





\OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA. 


HOME TRAINING DEPARTMENT.—A Full Course in Domestic Subjects 
and Household Management BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. —Educational and Curative Gymnas- 
tics on Swedish System. Three Years’ Course in Theory and Practice. Special 
ay ne in Class Teaching. SESSION BEGINS in OCTOBER, 1911, 

pl for Prospectus and fees to the REGISTRAR ‘OF WOMEN 
st JENTS. Telephone 899 Western. 
St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
K With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L. L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


T IVERPOOL LADIES’ - SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
4 INCORPORATED. NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Ladies trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee £30 for six months’ course. 
Children in residence. For particulars apply Principal, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. 

PRINCESS ‘CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 


Manchester. — Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
Children’ s N urses : babies in residence. 
=} J GEORGE’ 8 CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
kK (founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STU DENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1911-12, 
“ Nature Study ”’ ), Essay Clasa (Subject for 1911-12, ‘‘ Three Modern Authors’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are ‘conducted by Experienc ed 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Weite for Prospectus to SEC RETARY, St. t. George’ s Classes, eee 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


py hp ty S, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—New 

Residential Girls’ School. Head-Mistress, Miss Alice Hollingdrake 
Davies, lst-class Honours Final School of English Language and Literature, 
Oxford; with an efficient Staff of Assistant Mistresses.—Farringtons is a fine 
tim bered estate of 23 acres, 300 feet above the sea, adjoining Chislehurst and 
St. Paul's Cray Commons. Religious instruction in accordance with the 
doctrines of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to Head-Mistress. 


JRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal. -Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
attention to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds, Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gs. a year; officers’ daughters, 66gs. a year. 


{)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparaton tor the Universities ; Annual Sc ~ oe 
D@MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMEN 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c.. from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


YHAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
Ls and little boys. Grand position facing sea. Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort, Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
abroad, Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


{ UEEN WO OD, EASTBOUBN E.-- 
c Principols: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

ege).—Fuirst-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
aii Rink, Tennis, Mockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Septem- 
er 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912, 


i DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


$ YAMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE ROAD.— 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. A sound education given on 
odern lines. Games. Church teaching. Special arrangements made for 
vekly boarders, _Fees moderate. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. STANWELL. 
(y= G IRLS, ; after ordinary school life, taught Domestic 
q Sconomy, Heme Management.—Musical society; Colloquial French ; 
tching; Pony carriage; Poultry. Young guests from across the seas 
welcomed. Highly recommended by Mrs, Hooper, 13 Regent Street, London, 




















IRLS’ PUBLIO DAY SCHOOL TRus. 


Patroness—H.R.H. Princess LOUI LOUISE Du 
President—The Earl of CREWE, KG gf ARGYLL. 
nes Pra egema of © oe s ‘NORTH 
on. OOTE. 
ard noe and important Schools of the Trust 
highest type. They are oul staffed with Wistress, vide & lihery 


or cultivated 4 Mainly 

training Teading to th her rated and etl Mow 

i and London U: hy Obsx Seu, ha: HIPS at Oxford Cam. 
the feast. where have been taken by pupils of 


Soh . ducted in a Tit spirit. SCRIPTURE In 
TION is given as part of the Curriculum, "and MINAS eUC 
MEANY CASAC 'ORVELOeMCENT are cantty sans 
an VELOPMENT are 
Playing-fields with = Games rovided. ully considered, 
_—— ny Sch is a ae 3 ‘for Children. under 7. 
n many .~ = ni are given at the end of the School 
for trai wachold Management, Cook a Course 
a os 
ice are attached to the Sch 
Arrangements for Boarding can be made at any of the Schoo! = thas’, 
The fees are moderate, ranging from about £3 a Term in the Prepara’ 
De p ments to £6 —e -4 a = od Senior a. tory 
vantage is given pupils who enterearly. TRUST § LARS 
are given at every School. ¥ — HIPS 
The following are the Schools in London or neighbourhood 
Name of aoe 
__ High School. Address, Head-Mistresg. 
*Blackheath _... | Wemyss Road ove 
*Brighton & we Montpelier Road ... 
Bromley ... «. | Elmfield Road 
*Clapham... + | South Side, Claph am Common.. Woodhouse, 
Croydon ... ... | Wellesley Road | Miss Laake, M.A, 
Dulwich ... on Thurlow } Park Road on «. | Miss Furness, 
ey and 
Islington | 6 and 7 Canonbury Place, N. .., | Miss Minasi, 
Kensington St. Alban’s Road .., ove +. | Miss Home, 
Notting Hill and 
Bayswater | Norland Square _... ove 
Paddington and 
Maida Vale | Elgin Avenue 
East Putney 18 Carlton Road, and 37 Putney 


Hill . ae 

South Ham Maresfield Gardens — oxo 
Streatham Hill 

and Brixton | Wavertree Road .., ove 
Sutton ... Cheam Road... ove ove 
Sydenham West Hill... one 
*Tunbridge Wells | Camden Park 
Wimbledon Hill | Mansel Road, and 74 The Hill |. 

School 

*The remaining schools are at Bath, Birkenhead, *Ipswich, *Liverpool, Fast 
Live l, *Newcastle-on-Tyne, *Norwich, Nottingham, *Oxford, *Portsmouth 
*Sheffield, *Shrewabury. 

Full ‘gartloulans may be obtained from the SECRETARY, at the Office ot 
the Trust, Broadway Court, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., or from the HEAD. 
MISTRESSES of the individual Schools. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
ON or ABOUT SEPTEMBER 20. 

INCHESTER HOUSE S( SCHOOL, ‘ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Pre tion for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting ”Masters,—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST G GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educatios 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, 

STAMFORD. 











Miss Paul, M.A, 

Miss Slater, M.A, 

Miss Hewetson, M.A. 
iss Benton. 


Miss Oldham, M.A, 
Miss Bell, B.A. 
Miss Sheldon, M.A, 
Miss Sanders, M.A, 
Miss Gavin, M.A, 











RAZENOSE SCHOOL, 
Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma a4 fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes os 
appiication. 
ZEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, “EAST YORKS 
Boarding and Day School - Girls. New School Buildin Boarding House 
under personal supervision of Head Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and play- 
ing fields. For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


J PRSEY. LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
° —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





BLANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, }, ESSEX. 
Principal—Miss KING CHURCH, B.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th. 


-INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The Michaelmas Term begins on Thursday, September 2Ist. Saloon 
attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. For prospectus apply to Miss MACRAB 
MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. 

HOUSE 


{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON 
kK) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. _ 


\ \ 7EY BRIDGE LADIEs’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comfortsat 
a refined home. Careful training. Most successful methods of teaching all the 
subjects of a sound education. French and German spoken a speciality. 
Classics and preparation for examinations if desired. High and most healthy 


position, Large grounds, < 

S*- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHW OLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

; Next term begins on on Tuesday, September 26th. 











PENNE HOS COLLEGE, COL LWYN BAY-— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 
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OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
h HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRTS. 
hooland the stan of work are . Languages, 
The tone of there specialities. vow careful attention given to health and 
Liters velopment of character. Excellent examination results. Good — 
to toe id for games.—References —- | permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
- Cyril C. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
Cit. > = arene dasa. ~ rok seen. oe cnt oe 
HOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 
raduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Sw ymnasium. Well-equipped 
see Science Department. For prospectus apply to Miss M. DAVIE. 
an 9 “sy 
RIGHTON.—ST. CATHERINE S SCHOOL, HOVE.— 
Miss WALTON, assisted by qualified staff, receives a limited number of 
s]RLS for thorough education. Preparation for Examinations or home life. 
orca) advantages for Music. Organized games, tennis. Entire charge if 

r 
CC SSS ee mee = 
TIASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
K HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON. 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district, 

ighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
2 ‘hole course), Tennis, Cricket, mochey, &e. Only resident pupils taken. 
Londen professors atte nd. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG, 
aT. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
> ughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
— talent, a8 well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SQULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. Cee pietig 

VT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
‘Ne POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &.  Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St, Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. ripe 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination, 1911, 

The Autumn Term begins on September 29th. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

‘IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Prircipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


























THE AUTUMN TERM BEGINS ON MONDAY SEPT. 25th, 1911. 


J ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


‘IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
S “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge o! 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


(OUTHPORT—HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
L) HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen, Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripoe, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. Experienced Staff ; Best Masters ; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken. Ideal situation on Sea. Large Grounds and Playing-field. Tennis, 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 
Prospectus, 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuces and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


Borie tard claut es seat TRAINING COLLEGE. 


President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymmastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Eé@acational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdcor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, at English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Kev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
fology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 

ry +) ; r . ; , Th 
QO" TDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

: BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenc hman, Carpentering, Bees, Frait Proserving.— Principal: 
ALY HUGHES JON ES, F.R.H.S. Ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


Qt AMM ERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
testi Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils, Prospectus and 
stimonials post free from Mr. A. C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
r ie. oe ] h ; 
QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
Lm a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
AE RERInG, iTS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES or A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondcebury, N.W. z ‘i : shes 


S™: -OLAVE’S & ST. SAVIOUR’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, 8. E. 


Head-Master—W. G. RUSH BROOKE, Esq., M.L. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S & ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
_NEW KENT ROAD, 8.E. 
Fut Head-Mistross—Miss M. G. FRODSHAM, B.A. 
“utrance Examination, Tuesday, September 12th, 1911, Autumn Term 
“pmences Ww ednesday, September 12th. 
eee Scholarships to either School may be awarded on the results of the 
hinations, 
ame of application of admission to either School may be obtained from the 
rk to the Governors, Tower Bridge, 8.E. 





y 















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


—_—_—_ 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(A School of the University of London), 


as 


PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements, 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 
Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 2nd, 





aanss NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.M.S. “ WORCESTER,” 
Established 1862. - . ° ° 
Chairman: 
Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman : 
Admiral The Hon, Sir EDWARD FREMANTLE, G.C.B., C.M.G. 
1 Superintendent : 
ARKER, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., F.B.G.8, 


Incorporated 1893, 






Capt 
Commander D, WILSON. 

The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths intending 
to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 cadets 
have been passed out as duly qualified in that capacity. At the same time au 
excellent system of general education is carried out. Two years on the 
“* Worcester” count as one year’s apprenticeship service, 

Moderate terms. Yor illustrated prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
ECHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugly, Marlborongh, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Feleted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth, 
| -—— HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOROUGH, near 

Tunbridge Wells. Old Established. Dry and healthy situation. Pre- 
maratory for Public Schools aud Navy. Good French and German. Large 
laying Field. Gymnasium. Sonatorium, Skating Rink. Principal: 

P. HUMPHRY, M.A. Captain of Cr.cket, Winchester. Captain of Football, 


Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings, 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs. Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &e. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 





€CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.1.M.M., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E, 





The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveyinz, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Coruwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 


T} ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, SCHOLARSHIPS. 

—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSEIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for one (£20) to Sous of Kent Clergy. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerkships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboritories. 
Excellent Health Record. Officers’ Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S 
SCHOOL for Boys from 8-13.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 








| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Richly endowed 

Public School. Very fine buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. All modern Public School requirements. Next term 
begins Sept. 26th. Head-Master H, V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at 
Epsom College). 


)}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Umversities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratones and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 











UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term, Major Poundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee 20 per annum, Particulars from 
Secretary. 
yposess BLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Yully-equipped science laboratories, 
Swimming-bath. ‘Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School Honse (dormitories), £5; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. 
(\CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Director, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 
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iy DINBURGH ACADEMY, 


4d quesseus 
Sxssion 1911-12, 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon. 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 3rd October, 1911. 
tn Entrance Baaatnation wil) take place on Monday, 2nd October. It is par- 
cularly requested teat by Nae my be given of boys who are to be entered. 
There are two Masters’ rding Houses for Senior Boys: Scott House, 
r. F. A. Hardy, M.A., Oxon., and Jeffrey House, Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A., 
con.; and Mackenzie House, Mr. S. H. Osborne, B.A., Oxon,, for Junior Boys 
etween the ages of 7 and 13. There is also a Sup plementary House for Senior 
ys in charge of Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon. 
lhe Prospectus of the School, and inf« mation with regard to the Boosting 
vues, may be had on application to the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. MAC- 
TERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 


ILL GREST, SWANAGE.—Boys Prepared for Public 


_ Schools wad Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
INCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 














MR. SARGENT’S 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


" RAVEL 
; ROUND THE WORLD 


mbines usual School work with the broadening influences of travel. 
oring in all subjects for University Matriculation, Commercial Subjects. 
mited to ten English and American boys. Eighth year. Llustrated 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


) rospectus, 








LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
: SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
mat TL landovery in September. 
Varden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
‘HE REV. P. E-. RAYNOR, late Head-Master of 
Ipswich Schoel, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
vrofessional Examinations, | ete. . Tingewic k Rectory, Bue kingham. 


}¥UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 

re) Public School of 17th Century Foundation, 

Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
ly to € L En TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HAL L, BU XTON. 


jeRKHAMST ED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
senior School and fer Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
utes. NEXT W8RM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2!st September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Canta 


1T. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
healthy situation in 


ounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
<eellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
° Universities, Army, ete. Appreved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
‘ool.— Apply Bev. W. F. BU NSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


r ING’S SCHOOL, BRU1 ON, SOMERSET. 
‘\. "An endowed Public School, Preparation for Universities, Services, and 
ofessional Bxbibitions. Separate Junior School for boys under 12. 
«holarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Next Term begins September 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


i JOCKLINGTON SCHUVOL, E. YORKS.—Ancient Public 
School on Modern lines specially suitable for sons of Clergy, Medical 
wi Profeasional Men. Healthy position by Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous 
lua¥ie Schelarships to Universities. Tuition fee £15 a year, Boarding fee, 
“+7, Noextras, Scholarship Examination, =. a in June of each year, 
xt term begins Sept. 28th Headmastor, G. H. ETON, M.A., for 7 years 
vith Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


»,OOTH AM SCHOOL. 
a (Under the management of the Society of Friends). 


THE AUTUMN TERM “BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th. 


For full particulars about Scholarships and for copies of Prospectus apply 
t» the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 


)WEN'S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


Next Term begins Thursday, September 14th. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, September 15th, at 10 a.m. 
a r prospects, &., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
) President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WLLLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
i-ngineering ‘Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, Exhibi- 
tions for Sous of Officers yand Clergy. Next term begins September 27th. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Ad Aimsat develering physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
i modern lines from 6 years ey preparing without break for Universities 
aaa Prefessions. iteandicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon. 


A SBiCULrURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH — Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 





























ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS Prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant Uppingham. Modern 
languages. refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. _ 


I OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without oma Os ticulars 
ot the latiens for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG OSB RNE, 4 
PAYMASTER AND ME ICAL — on application to Mr. J. 
GIEVE., 6 South Molton Street, London, W. 








a 
FOREIGN. 


RESDEN.—FRAULEIN SILLING receiv. 
D number of Girls in her Educational Home. Special + dread 
Languages, +o _ —— ; iden, Visits mads 

useums, Conce 
light.—55 Strehlenerstr., Dresden, -" — Elect 


Oy 2 4 D’OEX, ABESEL ITY I 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: H. REE 
M-A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools, French ay 7% 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet, Germag 


Cie ke 
ASSEL-W1LHELMSHOHE.—An Englisb Lad receiv 
two or three girls for educational purposes. Every facility i, the = 
lessons; Music, Languages,and Art. Beautifully situated house close to best 
and Royal Park. Escort end of September. Miss WEST, St, Wilt 
Barnes’ Close, Winchester. 


NTPRNATIONAL GUILD, 6, rue de la Sorbom 
Paris. SYSTEMATIC COURSES in LITERATURES, ‘te of Prag 
and England. Guild's diploma is recognized, A limited —-* F 
can be received at The Hostel. Winter Session commences Octo tober ont, 
Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (agrégée of the Paris University), 


JARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Six French lad 

resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperoy 7 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French m4, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house m— grounds in h thie 
yee near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du ean 

lanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and 
can arrange to meet parents. Escort to Paris on September 29th, 


Le 

RENCH LESsSONS.—PARIS.—The widow * of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS ge | to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace aud Gardens. 


YCKE NATIONAL @AMIENS (half-way between 
Boulogne and Paris). A few English BOYS received. Great comfort, 

Best qualified Masters. Board and tuition. £36 to £38 inclusive, —Detailed 
prospectus from M. le PROVISEUR DU LYCEE. 


Sip mag ee tg IN ALSACE. Boarding School for 

Young Ladies, 24 Manteuffelstrasse. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian. Finishing Courses in Modern (Alliance 
Francaise). Prospectus on application. Fri. KOEBIG, 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000f) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Stade 

ee and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour. 

Bes lus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from ‘lhe Principal, NEVILLE 
aOan, M. A. . (Cantab. dy Bés L’ "Paris, late Royal Naval College, sborne. 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
»D TGA Ties. 


‘j Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to ths 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Bo oe. or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send Sones articulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been ‘aa in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


pee in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 
and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


Mess’ J. 
the BEST re ok and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be — to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (tree of ¢ prospectuses and iculars of 
reliable and highly- an lS establishments, en writing 
lease state the age A upil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST ~ SCHOOLS AND bed ge | A911. _ LU pp 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 S 

J. and’ J. "PATON, "Educational Agents, us em Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


(CHOOLS and _ 





and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charg 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadin educational establish 
ments for boys and re at home and abveod, mang of which they 
have personally inspect 
162 OXFORD § STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informs 
tion supplied to a a. My CHARGE, Please state 
A neve, bo eer approximate school fees 
rSCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, Ww. OO blichad 1858. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by ae Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 
only recommend Schools —~ B — a lishers of “THE 
8C. OLASTIC GUIDE. oe a ——_ 
Introduced. THE” SCH OLASTIC. AG AGENCY. Co 
Poco: (Cantab.) and Browns (Oxon.), 217 OgaDILLY, "W. W. 
Residences of 


Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRp. 
O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of 
DOCTORS wae Ree! RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Counts 
Seaside—sent free of The Register states terms, &., an is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL “Se LATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, W.c. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


“TOINT AGENOY FOR WOMEN ~ ‘TEACHERS, 
Under th = Cc —e — neg hers’ Guild, 
nder — fa ittee appoin' e Teac! 
eR enero Ao — 
e! un ools Associati 
The Agenc has been established for the e Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY CO; All fees have therefore bees 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 
When possible special appointments should be arran 




















strar—Miss mt Ate E M. FOUNTAIN. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME— 

BOYS—GIRLS. English—Continental? If so, state pupils’ ages, fees 

lm t, district preferred. Mrs. Hooper, 13 Regent Street, London (herself 

mother) will eubmit carefully selected prospectuses, with expert advice gratis. 
30 years’ experience, 








rel 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 


MOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy eve 
A Tue comtert, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Ba, aa 
STinectsicity. Resident physician (M-D.) 
~~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE. 3 
94—INDIAN MPIRE CRUISE with or without the 
Durbar. Visiting BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, 
RANGOON EGYPT. November 7th from London or November l4th from 
Marseilles ; ‘yeturning January 2ith. 

’ ‘The Secretary, 5 Endsleig': Ga dens, London, N.W. 








AANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
ANARY = Union =f Line Direct -. 
SANT. 


A CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautifal gardens facing sea. 
Golt, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained 
paree,—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 5 Lloyd's 


RES a 
iss BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS (GENTLEMEN 

&GENTLEWOMEN). Sept 22nd, CONSTANTINOPLE via DANUBE 
ind BLACK SEA, VIENNA, BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, BUCHAREST and 
pRU“A (Turkey in Asia). Nov. llth, “‘ Garden of Allah ” Tour—ALGERIA and 
TUNISIA. Small parties. Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Pk. Ra.,S.W. 
So = ——— — erent 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS SCHOOLS.— Use “Florigene” (Regd.) 

on all floors and linoleums early in this vacation (not more than 3 
timesa year). Each application lays the dust and dirt for 2 to 12 months 
during each sweeping (without sprinEling) and throughout all the intervals— 
which isof greater hygienic importance. It costs little, saves labour, and is 
easily applied.—Send for particulars, medical reports, &., to The ** DUST- 
ALLAYER” CO., 165 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wali 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Inswich. Established 1893. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People's Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. ‘SAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899, 


PR.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
OURNALISTIC 




















and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
¢) FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special couree in Journalisin 
begins end of September. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 

HE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
KENDAL, 


Wants STORIES, ARTICLES, or PHOTOGRAPHS of any phase of Sport. 
YEVERSIONS 














and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. . 
P _ Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


7 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and —— for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billi lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
) order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse, 1896, 
tecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
~Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1/- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield. 


-*TYPEWRITING 


MYYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 104. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DI RKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardena, Ilford, Eszex. 





APPEALS. 

TE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 

_BANY Mrmoria.), 


(At 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Parzon: H.M. Tus Kixo. 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
Th cs will be thankfully received. 
ose desiring to provide ANNUITIES fer relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
" DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
_*reasurer: Tum Eart or Harrower. Secretary: Goprary H. Haminton. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
on WA NSTEAD. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
—s Institution maintains, elothes and educates the orphans of persons 
©« in prosperity. They are received from all parts of the Empire, and are 
admitted at any age under seven. 
f The next election will be held in November. Apply to the Secretary for 
. one nomination, as the list will close on September 28th. 
ee ATIONS and NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are urgently 
ceded. j mn HILL, Treasurer. a 
ommr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secry. and Supt. 
_Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. “1 


]MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS a 
an ONS urgently a ng 


2 «sd. £ 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .. 25 © O| Members ose eco ~~ 010 





SUBSCRIPTI 
be sent to the HONORARY TREAS 
Embankment, London, W.C, — 


SICK CHILDREN AND 
WORN-OUT MOTHERS. 


During the great heat, illness has been rife among the Slum 
Children. HUNDREDS need to be sent away to gain health 


and strength. 
FOOD [S VERY DEAR 
in consequence of drought and strikes. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR 
CHURCH ARMY HOLIDAY HOMES 


and will be gratefully received by MISS WALKER, 53 Bryanston 
Street, W. Cheques should be crossed Barclays, payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strietly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.--To secure the peace and safety 


of the Country and the Empire, and tmpreve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bri 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


me about the 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
a s. ¢ 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 © 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members ‘ 1 1 0} and Journal ... 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIAGDOM. 


Coionc! W. v. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HELP pemee 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, W., 

WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H, GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We bay all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, aud any article of value; also Old False ‘Ts eth. 
Send to us, We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 





Terms of Subscription, 
PayaBLe us ADVANCR. 
Yearly, Yontty. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
| Re £1 
Including portage to any of the British 


BS 6 urd 8.9 F 8 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &, ................00cc000 118 6 ....0 Om $...... 086 
1 Wetimeros Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, 

Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Ovrsipe Paar (when available), Fourrers Guriveas. 
ee 212 12 +10| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)24t 4 0 
Half-Page (Columm) selon 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ............ 220 

Page (Half-Column) 3 3 ©| Quarter Narrow Column ,,,.. 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComPanNies, 
Outside Pace .............0000+ £16 16 0| Inside Page  ............coveseeses £1414 6 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5¢.; and ls, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 
to be made paycble at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letlers should be 
addressed to Tus PusBuisuur, “ Spectator” Ofjice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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BOOKLETS ON DIET. 


DIET. 
“PLAIN DINNERS." | A Help to a uric-acid free diet, with 


*“‘There is much sound wisdom and helpfulness recipes. 
little pamphlet.””—Dundee Courier. in the pages of this 


“NERVES AND NEUTRAL FOODS.” 
“An excellent booklet . . . contains a number of excellent recipes,” 


“SALINE STIMULATION.” —Good Healt 
A “‘ new application of old and familiar facts,” 
Post free. 7d. each; the Series of three, is. 64, 
From the Author, ALICE BRAITHWAITE, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate, 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’s 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and whero * =. This = — the most im 
passages, under heads, so as to present a complete 
tive exposition of what he taught. plete and authorite, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines: — 
Handley Cross, 1854; Romford’s Hounds, 1865; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 

1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask Mamma, 1858; Plain or Ringlets, 18%; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of Mytton, 1835-7; Boxiana. Any books 
with coloured plates. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





Boys’ 
School Outfits. 


"THE parent who purehases his boy's school outfit at 
Chas. Baker & Co.'s Stores ensures his son being 
not merely well but correctly dressed, according to 

the rules of the various public schools. In cutting and 

tailoring suits for schoolboys Chas. Baker & Co. recognise 
the importance of style, and with style are combined 
long-wearing qualities and absolute comfort, making 

Chas. Baker & Co.'s suits exceptional value. Their range 

in sizes is so large that boys of all ages and all builds 

can be readily and accurately fitted from stock. 








Eton Jackets and Vests - from 16/11 to 41/6 
Boys’ Norfolk Suits = 5 12/11 to 31/6 
Youths’ Lounge Suits - ,, 19/11to 47/6 
Boys’ Rainpreof Overcoats,, 17/9 to 24/6 


CHAS. BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Head Depot : 


271, 272, 273, 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
41 & 43 LUDGATE HILL. 
5, 7, & 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD. 
256 EDGWARE R@AD. 
21, 29, 31, & 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 


Croydon Branch: 


WHITGIFT HOUSE, 38 & 40 NORTH END, CROYDON. 





Messrs. 








HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W, 








TO-DAY_i: your baby is not thriving use the “‘ Allenburys” 
Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


and vigour, No — disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk aud malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Jer Down. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

B Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 

Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackrrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to seed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on —— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5.W. 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


14/6 8/3 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 


** All round it may be stated the in- 
erease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra Sec. 
7 Q/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 





17/6 9/9 


The “Spectator” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


a2afteaa 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Subscriptions only received by GoxDon 
AND GotcHn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarLntz AND ComMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreceiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





52/= Per vozen BOTTLES. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.W. 
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Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Vols. XI. & Xi. Just Published. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 

HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Nlustrations, and 

bli ical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 

to 00 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 

will ouly be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 
monthly. 


9,0 Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 


The Kacharis. 
By the late Rev. SIDNEY ENDLE. With an introduction 
by J. D. ANDERSON, 1.C.S. (Retired) With Coloured and 
other Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


India and the Durbar. 


A Reprint of the Indian Articles in the “Empire Day” 
Edition of Tus Times, May 24th, 1911. 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Sept. 15. 
Family Letters of Richard 
Wagner. 


Translated, Indexed, ete., by WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Sept. 15. 


4th Edition, completely revised, 


A Treatise on Chemistry. 
By SIR H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. SCHORLEMMER, 
FRS. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. New Edition. 
Completely Revised by Sir H. E. ROSCOE, assisted by 
Dr. J.C. CAIN. Illustrated. 8vo. 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Changeful Earth. 
An Introduction to the Kecord of the Rocks. By GREN- 
VILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA,, F.G.S. Fully Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
[Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd, LONDON. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Booka, 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately) 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a4 Metaphysical Essay. 


8vo, 163, 1865, 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION, 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s, 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
y of Pee =o Union—Englsh Verse. 
erse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. ° : 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA. and BOMBAY. 


Boek BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 
a7 Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 
rth _ 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dicti of Biography and 
1 1 12.2, * thick vols., 25s.; Owen Evenings with e » 2 vols, 
Sie ten 6d.; Smith’s Greek and Roman piety ant M , 3 vols., 
con Th 30s., 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; U s History 

: —% hales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1872, 15s.; Children’s Encycl i 

ols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the Wo 8 vols. 3 


Grek Pulopne Sci a's ceday Pate Senda ae Lae St Pek 
“whee ophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s to, 3 v . 6d. t of Philo- 
Scvbical Books on application.— BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 





Messrs. BLACKWOOD cali attention to the 
following important books, which they will 
publish immediately :— 


WORD PORTRAITS: Character Sketches 
of Famous Men and Women. By MAXIMILIAN 
HARDEN. In a Translation from the German by JULIUS 
GABE. 10s. 6d. net. 

A volume of biographical and literary studies by the best known reprerenta- 
tive of German journalism. * Old William,”’ Bismarck, aud [bsen wre the eudjects 
of the opening chapters of a book of extraordinary freshness and piquancy. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “The New June,” 
“ Admirals All,” “The Old Country: A Romance,” &c. Gs. 
“The Twymans” belongs to the very small list of successful novels dealing 
with school and undergraduate life. It is characteristic of Mr. Newbolt s 
careful and finished analysis that the earlier chapters dealing with Perey 
Twyman’s school life are not less engrossing than the pretty love story with 
which the novel ends. 


A KING OF VAGABONDS. 
By BETH ELLIS, Author of “The Moon of Bath,” “Tho 
King’s Spy,” &c. 68. 


Beth Ellis’s “‘ King of Vagabonds”’ is a living personality. One of the most 
interesting characters in English history is presented to the reader in a 
fascinating manner. Those who expect a “‘good story ”’ from the anther of 


“The King’s Spy ’’ will not be disappointed ; and a wide circle of readers will 
be attracted by what will prove to be one of the most popular books of 
the year, 


THE KEEPERS OF THE GATE. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The Path to Honour,” 
“The Power of the Keys,” &. With Illustrations by 
A. PEARCE. 6s. 

In her new novel Sydney Grier returns to the scene of her first successes in 
fiction. ‘“*The oe of the Gate” is a story of the time of the Mutiny, bat 
the author has skilfully avoided familiar ground. The Keeper is knowa to! is 
friends as The Wild Man of the Wilderness, and the main interest of the story 
is the diverting history of his capture aud taming in the bonds of matrimony. 


Works by the late 
MRS. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON: 
THE CIRCLE 6s. 
JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 1s. net. 
THE MYSTICS (illustrated). Ss. 6d. 
THE FLY ON THE WHEEL. 6s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 
WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 
The Cathedrals of Central Italy. 
athedral Scries. 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. Size, 9 by 6}. With 47 Illus- 
trations in colour and half-tone. Cloth gilt, 16s. net. 


An Oberland Chalet. 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD. Small Demy 8vo, fully illus- 
trated, with Plates in two colours. Price 6s. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Hetty: The Story of an Ulster 


Family. By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 6s. 


The First Born. 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 6s. 
TWO NEW TRAVEL BOOKS. 


Off the Main Track. 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. Author of “The Diary 
of a Soldier of Fortune.” Demy 8vo. 12s. Gd. net. Llus- 
trated. 


With the Lost Legion in New 
Zealand. By Colonel G. HAMIL'TON-BROWNE, 
“Maori Browne,” Late Commandant in the Colonial Forces 
12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


HOUSE DECORATION SERIES, VOL. /. 
Ceilings and their Decoration— 


Art and Aprcheseol By GUY CADOGAN 
ROTHERY. With many Plates. 6s. net. 








Famous Castles and Palaces of 
Italy. By E. B. DAUVERGNE, Author of “The English 
Castles.” Medium 8vo. Illustrated with Colour and Haif- 
Tone Plates, 15s. net. 


The Mystic Bride. 
A Study of the Life of Catherine of Siena. 
By Mrs. AUBREY RICHARDSON, Author of “The Lover of 
Queen Elizabeth.” Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, 
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SECOND 


THE LIFE €E 


EDITION. ee 


VERLASTING 


A Reality of Romance 


Crown 8vo, 6s. By MARIE 


CORELLI Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The demand is tremendous, and the First Edition, though of very great size, is exhausted. 





A NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY HOPE. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


The demand for this book is also very great. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. By J. A. 
Wide royal 8vo. Gilt top. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

[Sept. 14. | 
Caroline, Duchesse de Berry (1798-1870). By 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “The Fascinating Due de 
[ Sept. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. sy ARTHUR, 
HASSALL, M.A. With 29 Illustrations. 

[ Sept. 14. 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. By JOSEPH | 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

[ Sept. 14. 

By WALTER JERROLD. With 12 

Illustrations in Colour and 18 in Monotone by LOUIS 
WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Sept. 14. | 

PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [ Sept. 14. 

MR. INGLESIDE. By E.V.LUCAS. Feap. 8vo. Gilt 

THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 

SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
Defence of Animism. By WM. McDOUGALL, M.B. 
With 13 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 

MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. A Guide 
Birds. By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S8. With 
1 Plate in Colour and 40 from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cats.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHOICE OF THE JEWS. By LEONARD 

THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. 5s. 

in theme and treatment this work reveals the author at his best and sincerest,” 

— Daily News, 

With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. QUINTON. 

Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 

SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories and hypo- 

THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. 

WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 

VENUS AND ADONIS, Etc. Edited by c. 
KNOX POOLER. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 

Feap 8vo. NEW VOLUMES. is. net. 
CHANT TO HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE 
LORIMER. 


HERBERT. With 50 Plates in Collotype and 1 in Colour. 
A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie) 
Richelieu.” With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Demy 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
net. 
12s. 6d. net. 
THE DANUBE. | 
TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 3; Sir EDWIN 
top. 5s. [ Sept. 14. 
With an Introduction by A. CLU'I'TON-BROCK. 2 vols. 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 
BODY AND MIND. A History and a 
HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By D. s. 
to the Haunts, Homes, and Habits of British 
EAST AND WEST. by DAVID ALEC WILSON, 
S$. ALBAN WELLS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2g. 6d. net. 

«A work of rare imaginative beauty and intensity of conviction. ... Both 
A BOOK OF THE WYE. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. By EDWIN 
theses of the birth and growth of a planetary body like the Earth. 

By JOHN 

8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 

[The Arden Shakespeare. 

LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
SELECTED POEMS. By OSCAR WILDE. 





| and imagine a situation; and the result is that be h 


FICTION 
THE LONELY UEEN. By H. c. BAILEY, 


Author of “Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. by GEORGE A. “BIEN 
HAM, Author of “Spanish Gold.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author 


of “The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Searcely a page in it without some very deli li 
oe eee ® y delicate little touch of character 


MARGARET HARDING. 
GIBBON, Author of “ Souls in Bondage.” 


“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; 


By PERCEVAL 
Crown 8vo. 63s. 
he can coir +h 
as produced - watouan 


does not contain a dull page from beginning to end.’’—Times. 


| THERE WAS A WIDOW. By mary £. many, 


Author of “ Astray in Arcady.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. By 
LLOYD OSBOURNE, Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson 
of “The Wrecker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Has a gripping mystery that will hold the reader's attention spellbound to 
the end.’”’"—Newsagent, 


TWO ON THE TRAIL. A Story of the Far North. 
West. By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Lilustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The innumerable — are entirely unexpected, but never unduly sur. 
prising.’’—Morning Lea 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. 


Crown 8vo. 
JONAH. as LOUIS STONE. Crown 8vo. 
DEBORAH. By AGNES GROZIER 
Author of “ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 
THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 


Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN, 


Author of “The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. by E. ©. SOMER. 
VILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of “Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

DELPHINE CARFREY. by Mrs. 
Author of “ Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD 
Author of “ Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Author of “ The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PETER AND JANE. by S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author 
of “The Fortune of Christina M’Nab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

GCooD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8vo, 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. by W. PETIT 
RIDGE, Author of “ Nine to Six-Thirty.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. by 
DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of “The Pathway of 4 
Pioneer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GOPI. By HERBERT SHERRING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGHAN 
KESTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 


Feap. 8vo. NEW VOLUMES. is. net. 
SPANISH GOLD. By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. By PEGGY WEBLING. 


—_ 


T 


By DAVID LISLE. 
6s. 


HERBERTSON, 


6s. 


G. NORMAN, 


BENNETT, 


By 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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